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Paper Men Briefly Attend Industrial Meeting 


Pulp and Paper Industry Is Well Represented But Those Present Find Themselves Without 
Authority to Represent Other Members and Leave Washington After Sending a Letter 
to That Effect to Major Berry—Paper Industry is Subdivided Into Groups to Study 
Questions But No Group Meetings Probably Will Be Held at This Time 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., December 11, 1935—The paper 
industry, in all of its branches was well represented at 
the opening of the Berry industrial-labor conference in 
this city on Monday. The paper group, along with the 
other large industries which were represented at the con- 
ference, met, found that they did not have sufficient au- 
thority and then left Washington after sending a letter 
to Major Berry to that effect. 


Sent Letter to Major Berry 

Charles W. Boyce, who acted as secretary of the paper 
group as a whole at the conclusion of the joint paper meet- 
ing sent the following letter to Major Berry: 

As temporary secretary of the Paper Industry Group, 
I have been instructed to forward to you the following 
Resolution adopted at the Round Table Conference of the 
group on this date. Final action of the group will be 
transmitted to you following the meeting provided for 
in the Resolution. 

WHEREAS; it appears that the various members of the 
Paper Industry present are without authority to represent 
the other members of the Industry and without adequate 
knowledge of their views and desires; and 

WHEREAS; it appears that to facilitate progress it is 
desirable to subdivide the industry ; 

THEREFORE, BE It RESOLVED,— 

1. That the Industry be subdivided for the purpose of 
considering these questions as follows: 

A. P. & P. A. Group 

Newsprint Manufacturers 

Paper Board Manufacturers 

Converting Industries 

Distributing Trades 

2. That these subdivisions determine their views and 
appoint re- ‘esentatives to meet with each other at the 
call of the chair to formulate a common view. 

Major Berry’s publicity bureau reported that the paper 
converters industry had appointed the following delegates 
to the so-called permanent industrial council; Henry 
Dennison, Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framing- 
ham, Mass., and James Bennett. 


Further Meeting Not Probable at Present 
While none of the paper officials will discuss the mat- 
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ter it is generally conceded that no further meetings of 
the group will be held at this time. 

Opposition to the meeting broke out immediately after 
the opening speech by Major Berry. He refused to yield 
the floor to anyone and that caused unending confusion 
and bad feeling. As the result, at the time this is written, 
it appears that the conference was even more of a failure 
than had been anticipated. 


Among Those in Attendance 


Among representatives of the paper and allied industries 
attending the conference were; F. J. Sensenbrenner, presi- 
dent and Charles W. Boyce, secretary, American Paper 
and Pulp Association; Carl E. Whitney and Cola G. 
Parker, counsel for the association; F. S. Becker, execu- 
tive manager, National Paperboard Association; Sidney 
Frohman, Hinde & Dauch Paper Company; A. R. Grau- 
stein, International Paper Company; R. S. Kellogg, As- 
sociation of Newsprint Manufacturers of the United 
States; A. B. Lowenstein, Crown Zellerbach Company ; R. 
E. Rhoads, Scott Paper Company; James F. Ryland, 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Company; Roland R. 
Bliss, Envelope Manufacturers Association of America; 
J. L. Cocker, Sonoco Products Company; W. J. Eisner, 
Newark Paraffine & Parchment Company; James B. Fen- 
ton, Hinde & Dauch Company; A. E. Murphy, Folding 
Paper Box Association of America; E. A. E. Sawyer, 
Dennison Manufacturing Company and others. 


To Build Paper Mill at Valparaiso 


A new company for the manufacture of paper is being 
organized, according to reports from Consul Renwick S. 
McNiece, Valparaiso. The proposed plant will be erected 
on the outskirts of Valparaiso. This location will avoid 
unnecessary charges for transportation of imported wood 
pulp and coal, and offers easy communication with the 
consuming markets. The initial capacity of the mill will 
be 4 metric tons per day, or a monthly production of 
around 100 metric tons. Half of the output will be a 
wrapping paper which can be sold at about 3 pesos (12 
cents) per kilogram (kilogram—2.2046 pounds), as against 
current prices of 3.40 pesos and 3.65 pesos per kilogram. 
The remaining production will be in the form of paper 
bags, toilet paper, paper napkins, and similar articles. 
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Institute of Paper Chemistry Expands 


Favorable Weather Permits Rapid Progress of Work on New Additions—Excavations Com- 
pleted and Pouring of Concrete for Foundations to Begin—Office Quarters, Laboratory 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

App.eton, Wis., December 9, 1935—Excavations for 
the additions to the Institute of Paper Chemistry, Apple- 
ton, Wis., have been completed, and pouring of concrete 
for the foundations is to be started at once. Favorable 
weather has permitted rapid progress since the work was 
begun. 

The Institute is practically doubling the size of its 
present buildings, preparatory to enlargement of its office 
and laboratory facilities, and its semi-commercial operat- 
ing units. 

An entire page, with illustrations, appeared in a recent 
issue of the Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis., describ- 
ing the Institute, relating its history and growth, and 
explaining its functions. The article explains that the 
membership now includes forty-three firms operating 200 
paper mills in all parts of the country. 

The writer of the article explains that while other insti- 
tutions are seeking additional materials to be used in paper 
making because of the exhaustion of forests in and 
near Wisconsin, the Institute has devoted its major atten- 
tion to more efficient methods of utilizing the materials now 
available. 

Although many of the processes developed by the Insti- 
tute are secret and known only to the member mills for 
which they were devised, others have benefited the entire 
industry. The Institute has developed two new processes 
for sizing paper, an improved method for removing the 
color from rags used in the manufacture of writing paper, 
and numerous other technical improvements. 

More than 5,000 volumes and 119 technical publications 
are now on hand in the Kimberly Memorial Library, and 
research through these is one of the important services 
rendered. Translations and abstracts from the magazines 
are published periodically. 

Most important, perhaps, is the co-operative research 
in a highly competitive industry, where the expense to any 
one company or mill would be prohibitive, and where few 
had the necessary equipment such as the Institute affords 
for use of its staff, or for experts sent there by the member 
mills. The turnover averaging 80 per cent in attempting 
to train graduates of technical schools and universities 
after taking employment in the mills also has been over- 
come by proper selection of such men and their preparation 
for their work by the Institute. A limited number of 
students is selected from a large field of applicants, and 
it is believed the enrollment will never exceed sixty in any 
one year. 

Personnel Managers Organize 


Personnel managers of pulp and paper mills in the Fox 
and Wisconsin River Valleys and Marinette, Wis., have 
formed an organization to meet monthly to discuss prob- 
lems. The first session was held last week following a 
dinner at Hotel Northern, Appleton, Wis. W. F. Ashe, 
Kaukauna, Wis., was named program chairman, and Rich- 
ard Mahoney, Appleton, secretary. The next meeting will 
be held at Hotel Northern January 7. 

Well-informed speakers are to be invited to each meet- 
ing, and there will be informal discussions. Personnel 
problems, unemployment insurance, safety and other sub- 
jects will be scheduled for consideration. 


Facilities and Semi-Commercial Units to be Enlarged 


Those enrolling at the first meeting were B. G. Mc- 
Closkey, A. P. Andrews and Norman H. Smith, Green 
Bay; C. J. Eubank and F. A. Robinson, Neenah; Kar! 
Karlson, F. W. Kelly, W. F. Ashe and H. M. Krieger, 
Kaukauna; Roy J. Sund, Menasha; C. A. Bohner and 
G. T. Keapock, DePere; T. F. Christensen and M. C. 
Dickoff, Marinette; F. H. Rosebush, Port Edwards; Leo J. 
Banett and J. J. Plzak, Wisconsin Rapids; W. H. Knod- 
ler, G. Norman Green and H. L. Voss, Mosinee; Clayton 
Braatz, Rothschild; Eric Lindberg, Richard Mahoney. 
Henry Slattery, Eugene Davis, A. F. Kletzien, J. E. Wat- 
son, R. F. Dunger, William Rounds and C. K. Boyer, 
Appleton. 

News of the Industry 


Notice has been received from Washington, D. C., that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has dismissed a 
complaint of Badger Paper Mills, Peshtigo, Wis., alleging 
interstate rates on pulpwood from Northern Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 
The company also complained the rates were preferential 
to paper manufacturers at Niagara, Kimberly, Nekoosa, 
Wisconsin Rapids and Port Edwards, Wis., and Escanaba 
and Groos, Mich. A revised rate scale and reparations on 
shipments since February 1, 1933, were sought. The Chi- 
cago and North Western Railway and other carriers were 
named. 

Another Wisconsin protest against RFC loans for con- 
struction of kraft paper mills at Crossett, Ark., has been 
sent to Washington, and to Wisconsin senators and con- 
gressmen. It is a resolution passed by the county board 
of St. Croix county, pointing out that existing kraft mills 
are now operating at only 60 per cent of capacity, and any 
added competition would create more unemployment. 

The Wisconsin supreme court last week rendered a deci- 
sion adverse to F. J. Sensenbrenner, president of Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. The court sus- 
tained the award of $23,638.39 to Mrs. Lois Thom Nichol. 
She had brought suit in which she contested the value of 
Kimberly-Clark stock sold by her to brokers representing 
Mr. Sensenbrenner. The price paid was $250 a share, but 
she alleged the value should have been $476 a share. The 
case originally was tried in the circuit court at Oshkosh, 
and was appealed by Mr. Sensenbrenner. 

Charles S. Boyd, president of the Appleton Coated 
Paper Company, Appleton, Wis., has purchased the beau- 
tiful stone residence of Mrs. John Conway at Appleton. 
He intends to occupy it in the spring. 

Burial took place last week at Bancroft, Wis., of Martin 
Manley, of Rhinelander, Wis. He was a foreman of the 
Rhinelander Paper Company for nine years. He had been 


retired for the last five years because of ill health. Mr. 


Manley was prominent in Wisconsin Masonic circles. 


Larry Lynd Injured at Kalamazoo 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Katamazoo, Mich., December 9, 1935—Lawrence 
(Larry) Lynd, middle-west representative for R. T. Van- 
derbilt Company will be confined in the Borgess Hospital 
for the next two or three weeks as a result of injuries suf- 
fered in an automobile accident on December 2, 
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Canadian Newsprint Situation Discussed 


Sir Charles Gordon, Head of Bank of Montreal, Declares Natural Resources of Dominion Are 
Being Depleted for Benefit of Newspaper Publishers—Strongly Urges Federal Action to 


Save Forests—States Newsprint Industry Profitless 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTREAL, Que., December 9, 1935—One of the com- 
plications with respect to the newsprint industry in Canada 
is that the forests of this country do not belong to the 
Dominion, but are the property of the Provinces in which 
they are situated. This, of course, refers to what are 
known as “Crown lands,” or lands belonging to the state, 
and not to the freehold properties of private landowners, 
which freehold properties are relatively small proportions. 
Owing to the situation outlined, matters in connection with 
the newsprint industry are generally held to be purely the 
concern of the individual provinces, the Dominion Govern- 
ment only coming into the picture when questions of exter- 
nal trade are raised. 

Sir Charles Gordon, president of the Bank of Montreal, 
speaking at the annual meeting of that institution held 
here a few days ago, held that conditions in the newsprint 
industry were of the greatest importance from a federal 
point of view, and strongly urged federal action to remedy 
the ruinous exploitation of a great natural resource in the 
shape of the forests. 


Acknowledging that there had been a_ considerable 
increase in the output of newsprint by Canadian mills, he 
said: “Taken as a whole, however, the situation is very 
disappointing. Here we have one of our great natural 
resources in the shape of our forests being depleted at 
a rapid rate for the benefit of newspapers in North Amer- 
ica and other parts of the world who desire to secure their 
newsprint at less than cost. The capital invested in the 
paper business in Canada is estimated at about $555,000,- 
000, and we may assume that this takes only bonds and 
preferred stock into account, excluding the common stock, 
as no doubt much of it was water in the first place. It would 
be fair to suppose, therefore, that under normal conditions 
this huge investment should bring in, in the way of interest 
on bonds and dividends on preferred stock some $25,000,- 
000 per annum. Instead, however, of producing a sum 
approximating this, the industry shows no profit at all, 
the result being that few, if any, of these companies are 
making a contribution to the Federal income tax, as com- 
panies; and further, people who should be receiving bond 
interest and dividends are also making no contribution 
because of the non-receipt of this income. It would be a 
fair estimate to say that the Federal Government is losing 
six to seven million dollars a year on this one industry. 
You may ask why this should go on. It will go on just so 
long as newspapers can continue to buy their material at 
less than cost, and our forests will go on disappearing. We 
are sometimes told that this is a provincial matter. It 
appears to me to be a Federal matter of the greatest 
importance.” 


Thinks Better Times Ahead for Newsprint 


Following continued speculative interest in newsprint 
securities on the stock markets, one of the leading firms 
on the Montreal Stock Exchange has issued the following: 
“After years of discord and destructive competition, there 
are at last visible some tangible evidences that the industry 
as a whole is headed for better times, and should the con- 
sumption continue to increase, it is not difficult to visualize 


an active ‘spot’ market on newsprint above the contract 
price, a development which might provide salvation for 
the industry. Incidentally, it would not be the first occa- 
sion in which a spot market made its appearance at a 
level above the prevailing contract price. In 1920 a sub- 
stantial differential existed. 


“That the pulp and paper industry will again prove a 
profitable field for investment need not be doubted, but 
unfortunately, the improving status of the industry does 
not alter the fact that from an investment angle, the major 
doubt still resolves itself about the financial position of 
the companies themselves.” 


Bathurst Company Extends Operations 


Expansion in demand for paper board both in the 
domestic and the export markets has been widely reflected 
in operations of the Bathurst Power and Paper Company. 
According to reports here the company has made arrange- 
ments for the conversion of another machine to kraft 
board production, a machine that has been practically idle 
for some time past. Operation of this machine, in addition 
to increasing sales and earnings of the company, will, it is 
indicated, result in a material saving in overhead. 

Export business has been an important factor in the im- 
proved operations of Bathurst, the location of the com- 
pany’s mills giving it an obvious advantage in supplying 
the United Kingdom market, which, it is understood, has 
absorbed about 50 per cent of the company’s board pro- 
duction this year. The extent of the increase in paperboard 
exports during the current year is indicated by trade fig- 
ures from Ottawa which show that for the twelve months 
ended September 30 last, shipments from Canada were 
valued at $2,886,120 as compared with $1,861,747 for the 
12 months ended September 30, 1934, a gain of over 
$1,000,000. The bulk of this gain has apparently been due 
to increased demand from the British market. 


Dryden Paper Company 


Further improvement in operating profits, and a mod- 
erate reduction in liquid position, feature the annual report 
of Dryden Paper Company for the year ended September 
30, last. The year’s net profit was $6,815, as compared 
with a $39 deficit in the preceding year. Operating profits 
are given at $102,783, as compared with $77,434 in the 
preceding year, but the latter figure is presumably after 
deduction of executive salaries, which, in the current 
report, are shown at $19,072. After addition of other 
income, the net earnings were $112,437, covering interest 
requirements of $86,400 by a fair margin. After all 
charges, including depletion and sinking fund, the year’s 
net deficit was $21,434 against $16,899 in the preceding 
year, 

Forest Research 


A conference on forest research, attended by represen- 
tative men from forest industries all over Canada, has 
been held in Ottawa. One of the important suggestions 
made during the discussions was for the establishment 
under the National Research Council of a research bureau 
with three divisions covering different phases of forestry— 
one to look after soils; a second, methods of harvesting 
forest crops; and a third, logging practices. 
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Chicago Paper Industry In Sound Position 


Although Manufacturers’ Representatives and Paper Merchants Are Experiencing Usual Pr-- 
Inventory Lull, Basis for Optimism Is Well Grounded—Kraft Paper Market Displays 
Strength—Firmer Prices Predicted After Holiday Period 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., December 9, 1935.—While the retail side 
of Chicago’s paper business remains comparatively bright 
as retail trade here bids fair to be 10 per cent above that 
of a year ago, the paper jobbers and manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives are experiencing the pre-inventory lull. This 
year, however, the basis for optimism is obviously much 
better grounded than last. While some quarters report that 
prices are reaching a point where buyers’ resistance is quite 
noticeable, many sources indicate an even more marked 
firming up following the holiday period. 

Strength continues in the kraft market, even though 
the splendid holiday demand has been filled. This marked 
improvement vividly contrasts the situation in this market 
a year ago. Ground woods have also shown an improved 
undertone and a gradual broadening of demand. Board 
markets are firm, although demand has slipped off during 
inventory period. Bonds and ledgers have not been in 
heavy demand during the week but indicate good prospects 
for after the first of the year. Books and covers remained 
about the same. Waste papers, particularly in mixed 
papers, showed a strengthening corresponding to improve- 
ment elsewhere in the country. 


National Paperboard Elects 


The headquarters offices of the National Paperboard 
Association, 80 East Jackson, Chicago, are gratified over 
the re-election of most of the official slate, following the 
annual meeting held at New York City late last month. 
Sidney Frohman and W. J. Alford, Jr., were re-elected 
president and vice-president respectively, while F. G. 
Becker was named executive manager and H. S. Adler 
secretary and treasurer. 

Directors elected for the ensuing year include four 
board executives from Illinois and one from the neighbor- 
ing State of Iowa. The Western Container Board directors 
elected are M. B. Hall, American Box Board Company, 
Grand Rapids; W. P. Paepcke, Container Corporation of 
America, Chicago and Huge Strange, Menasha, Wis. On 
the Western Boxboard directorate are F. M. Lebold, Mor- 
ris Paper Mills, Chicago; E. T. Gardner, Gardner-Rich- 
ardson Company, Middletown, Ohio, and L. G. Fell, 
Michigan Carton Company, Battle Creek. H. T. Cherry, 
Central Fibre Products Company, Tama, Iowa, was elected 
a director representing corrugating material. Directors of 
the Lightweight Chipboard and Bogus grades are D. H. 
Greene, Prairie State Paper Mills, Joliet, and H. W. 
Nichols, of Lockland, Ohio. 

Discussion during the annual session revolved around 
the following subjects: the Canadian reciprocal trade 
agreements, pulp studies, statistical studies made by Graf- 
ton Whiting, seasonal demands and group reports. Special 
awards were made to the four members of the Paperboard 
Code Authority, including W. Irving Osborne, Jr., Cornell 
Wood Products Company, Chicago. 


Salesmen Honor Ben Babbitt 
The Mid West Division of the Salesmen’s Association 
of the Paper Industry enjoyed one of its largest turnouts 
on December 2, when fellow golfers turned out to honor 
Ben Bz bitt, of the Brown Company, who did such an 


excellent job as chairman of the golf committee duriug 
the past summer. Mr. Babbitt engineered five major tour- 
naments with considerable success, arranging not only the 
courses but the details of the events as well. For this 
service he was presented with a handsomely engraved 
silver tray with James H. Coy, described 2s “orator,” 
“choirmaster” and “impresario” without equel, doing the 
presenting. 

Mr. Babbitt also has charge of the annual Christmas 
party again to be held at the Brevoort Hotel the Friday 
before New Years—December 27. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Illinois business leaders seem to have been successful in 
forestalling the passage of any unemployment compensa- 
tion legislation in this State—at least for the time being. 
The special session of the legislature has gone ahead with 
the passage of old age pension legislation but seems un- 
willing to plunge the State into the heavy tax levying pro- 
gram prescribed by provisions of the unemployment insur- 
ance bill. It is obvious that the State will prefer to see 
what happens to the Federal bill, from a constitutional 
standpoint, before it enacts such legislation in this State. 
The paper and supply industry was well represented at the 
series of hearings conducted on the legislation while vari- 
ous local and State associations were likewise active in 
forestalling action. While the special session has not as 
yet terminated it now seems entirely possible that nothing 
further will be done. 


News of the Industry 


The Link-Belt Company has recently developed and 
produced a new line of cut-tooth Worm Gear Speed Re- 
ducers, available in a wide range of ratios and capacities 
with single or double reduction and in horizontal and 
vertical types. All are provided with precision tapered 
roller bearings and automatic lubrication, A forty page 
illustrated catalog No. 1524 has been prepared, giving 
dimensions, service factors, A.G.M.A. hp. ratings and 
engineering data for selection of the right reducer unit. 
The book will be mailed free of charge. 

Milton Crume, Butler Brothers, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Direct Mail Advertising Club of Chicago. 
H. N. Baum, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., has been named 
program chairman. 

Those who are interested in contacting the offices of 
the new Waste Material Institute of Chicago are asked 
to jot down this telephone number—Centrai 7485. This 
will save some difficulty as the name is not yet listed in 
the Chicago directory. Under the direction of Maurice 
Pushker, secretary, the Institute is already building an 
organization and outlining its program for delving into 
market conditions with respect te situations which reveal 
the waste products in best demand and for which there is 
a heavy prospective demand. Local waste material dealers 
have been quick to recognize the value of the Institute and 
the original charter member list of ten companies has 
grown appreciably in the past month. 

H. J. Finder, Aetna Waste Paper Company, is presi- 
dent of the Institute. 
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Great Lakes Paper Co. Reorganization Plans 


Black Sturgeon Newsprint, Ltd. Presents Revised Offer—Includes Proviso That Tonnage Allot- 
ted Shall Be of Fair Average Desirability—Provides Also Price Company Will Receive 
for Production Will Be Current Market Quotation 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., December 9, 1935—The contest in con- 
nection with plans for reorganization of Great Lakes 
Paper Company has taken definite form. The object of 
those who oppose the Gefaell-Aldrich plan is to obtain 
sufficient support from bondholders to influence the court 
in having another meeting of bondholders called, when a 
revised alternative plan will be presented by Black Stur- 
geon Newsprint, Ltd., a company formed by Canadian 
newsprint industry interests. The original text of the 
Black Sturgeon offer, previously published has been 
revised on three main points as follows: 

1. In order to protect Great Lakes Paper Company from 
being given undesirable newsprint tonnage, the industry’s 
offer now includes a proviso that tonnage allotted to Great 
Lakes shall be of “fair average’ desirability. 

2. In order to prevent default of offers, to the embar- 
rassment of Great Lakes Paper Company, it has been pro- 
vided that the control of the company automatically reverts 
to bondholders if the tonnage offered by the newsprint 
industry is not provided promptly. 

3. The offer has been revised so as to provide that the 
price Great Lakes Paper Company will receive for its 
production will be current market price without deduction 
for handling and selling costs. 


Duty Lowered on Unbound Books 


Department of National Revenue at Ottawa has advised 
importers that with the coming into effect on January 1 
of the reciprocity treaty, United States novels, works of 
fiction or literature of a similar character, unbound or 
paper bound or in sheets, will be charged a duty of 22% 
per cent when entering Canada. This is the intermediate 
tariff under Section 169 of the Canadian Customs. The 
present rate is 25 per cent. The ruling arose out of the 
contention of some tariff experts that such publications 
would come into Canada free because of the most-favored- 
nation clause in the United States-Canada agreement. The 
treaty between Canada and France provides that French 
books of a similar class enter Canada free if printed in 
France and in the French language. 


B. C. Newsprint To Sell at Price 


Word comes from Vancouver that the Pacific Coast 
newsprint mills will follow the leadership of the east in 
adopting a new basic price. No attempt will be made to 
maintain a higher level than $41 a ton unless the unex- 
pected happens and a larger increase is authorized in the 
east. Officials of Powell River Company, largest producer 
of newsprint in British Columbia, stated that one dollar a 
ton increase was quite inadequate to offset increasing costs 
of production, but that it marked the first advance in 
years and for that reason was welcomed. Currericy un- 
certainties, exchange fluctuations and tariff embargoes 
have interfered with export of B. C. pulp to the Far East, 
but newsprint shipments have not been affected. Advices 
from Ottawa indicating that the King Government would 
move toward ending the trade war with Japan were cheer- 
fully received by pulp manufacturers. Lawrence Killam, 
president of the British Columbia Pulp and Paper Com- 


pany, which has been an important exporter of pulp to 
Japan, announced a $200,000 plant improvement program 
at the company’s two mills at Port Alice and Woodfibre. 
The bondholders of B. C. Pulp approved plans for pay- 
ment of $100,000 on the company’s first mortgage bonds 
and $100,000 into the first mortgage sinking fund. Mean- 
while plans are proceeding for construction of a $5,000,000 
rayon pulp plant at Prince Rupert under the direction of 
Frank L. Buckley, financed by San Francisco capital. 


Moore Companies Doing Well 


Directors of Moore Corporation, Ltd., of which W. H. 
Moore, of Toronto, is the founder, and which was formed 
in 1928 as a holding company to acquire shares and promote 
closer integration of three important manufacturers of 
sales and manifold books and forms, etc., are meeting in 
Toronto this month, when it is expected that another dis- 
bursement of fifty cents per share will be ordered on the 
common stock, along with the regular preferred dividends 
at the rate of seven per cent per annum. It is stated that 
the various companies forming the corporation have been 
doing well and that earnings have increased. The com- 
panies are American Sales Book Company; Pacific-Burt 
Company and Gilman Manifold Corporation. 


Well Known Paper Man Retires 


Effective January 1, J. G. Emery, eastern representative 
of the Alliance Paper Mills, Ltd., will retire on pension 
from the company after serving 45 years in the paper 
industry. Known from coast to coast in the trade, Mr. 
Emery has a host of friends who will miss his calls and 
his friendly personality. He was originally with the Lin- 
coln Pulp and Paper Company at Thorold and has been 
connected with Alliance since that company’s inception. 
Of late years he was the company’s representative in 
Montreal, covering Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces. In his early days Mr. Emery was in the mill- 
ing business and his first connection with the paper trade 
was in the selling of flour sacks. His many friends and 
business associates will wish for him a long and enjoyable 
rest from the responsibilities of the paper trade. 


Firstbrooks Accept Gair Offer 


Threatened with the withdrawal of the Gair interests 
should the deal not go through, bondholders of Firstbrook 
Boxes, Ltd., at a meeting in Toronto this week, voted to 
accept the offer of Gair Company of Canada for their 
bonds. The offer, as accepted by the meetings, provides 
for the exchange of six per cent first mortgage bonds of 
Firstbrook Boxes for 80 per cent of their face value in 
six per cent income notes of Robert Gair Company, Inc. 
Firstbrook bondholders have the alternative of accepting 
payment in cash, fifty cents on the dollar. Gair Company 
of Canada is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Robert Gair, 
Inc. Despite stubborn opposition by several small bond- 
holders, the scheme was approved by a large majority 
when institutional holders voted solidly in favor of the 
resolution presented to the meeting. Out of a total of 
$270,600 of bonds represented, $240,600 voted in favor 
of the Gair offer. Bonds owned and controlled by Robert 
Gair, Inc., were not voted at the meeting. 
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Demand for Paper Irregular In Philadelphia 


Marked Improvement Reported In Some Quarters, While Others Fail to Notice Any Manifesta- 
tion of Betterment—Request for Various Grades of Coarse Paper More Active—Better 
Grades of Waste Paper Continue Steady 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 9, 1935—Conditions in 
the paper trade as a whole during the past week were re- 
markable for their contradictory character. On the one 
hand there were reports of marked improvement, while 
on the other hand attention frankly was attracted to the 
failure of any manifestation of improvement. If, in the 
rounds of the trade for information, one went no farther 
than among the coarse paper houses, encouraging, even 
glowing reports of improvement were to be had with every 
justification of truth. 

Likewise, among the packers of paper stock there was 
a slight tinge of disappointment, although, by and large, 
conditions in this branch of the industry remain virtually 
at a standstill. Stagnation continues in the paper stock 
market for cheaper grades, but there is a real satisfaction 
among the packers that there has been no recession of 
quotations on the better grades like soft whites and allied 
lines. The fact that in these grades, prices have held so 
steadily that the market gives confidence for the future. 
There is no disposition on the part of packers to hold back 
stock in expectation of better prices, and so with a market 
completely cleared up, as has been the case for some 
months past, either a decrease in supply or increase in 
demand must result in firmer prices at least, perhaps, even 
an increase. 

Association Activities 

The wrapping paper division plans to hold its regular 
bi-monthly meeting on Wednesday of this week at the 
headquarters of the Paper Trade Association of Phila- 
delphia in the Drexel Building. 

Notices were mailed out today by the Philadelphia Pa- 
per and Cordage Association to paper houses throughout 
the city, inviting them to participate in the Christmas 
Party which is to be held on Thursday, December 19, in 
the Hotel Adelphia. 


New Decorative Papers 


Brimful of Christmas suggestions there is being dis- 
played in the Dennison Store on Chestnut street at Ninth, 
something brand new in paper for decorative purposes in 
store windows and display counters. The new paper is 
known as Tone-Craft, Glaze-Craft, Luster-Craft and De- 
sign-Craft—all four laminated on cardboard which make 
for strength and durability. Design-Craft includes a 
small brick pattern, stars on blue background, holly, poin- 
settia and candle design. In another section of this store 
is shown a novelty paper called Lustr-wear which will 
delight those who are looking for something entirely new 
and different in the way of draperies. It is soft with a 
silky sheen and has wonderful possibilities for draperies 
that are most artistic. This also comes in velour. Fros- 
tex, another novelty, has the effect of scintillating span- 
gles on colored background, and comes in white, light blue, 
Christmas blue, Christmas green and Christmas red. 

Denney Tag Co. Addition 

The Denney Tag Company, located at Church and West 

Barnard streets, West Chester, has just awarded a con- 


tract for an addition of concrete and brick construction to 
conform to their present buildings. It will be three stories 


high, 48 feet long and 26 feet wide. It is planned to use 
this addition for the use of “home workers” who string 
tickets. Before the N. R. A. came into being, this work 
was done by workers at their respective homes. For the 
past ten years the Denney Tag Company has been experi- 
menting with stringing and wiring equipment, which has 
now been perfected, and enables a more uniform stringing 
of tags than was possible by hand, and affords work 
for some 75 additional people. The Denney Tag Com- 
pany has been established for about 52 years, manufac- 
turing products made from tag board, and at present has 
a force of 250 employees. George M. Huey is president 
and C. H. Padmore is treasurer and general manager. 
Harry S. Platt is the Philadelphia representative, and Mr. 
Platt is also president of the Paper and Cordage Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia. 


Leonidas Beck Recuperating 
Leonidas Beck, president of the Charles Beck Paper 
Company, 401 North Broad street, has returned to his 


home from the Jefferson Hospital where he had his ton- 
sils removed a few days ago. 


To Move Modena Plant to Bristol 


Modena will lose the Paterson Parchment Paper com- 
pany plant by the middle of next year, says the Record 
of Coatesville, Pa. 

Official announcement that machinery now in the plant 
will be removed to the Bristol plant of the company, was 
made last week when a delegation of Coatesville citizens 
met with members of the board of directors to ascertain 
whether anything could be done by the people of this 
city to retain the plant at Modena. 

The present move is ore based entirely upon econom- 
ical operation and low-cost production, and nothing that 
Coatesville could do in the way of filtering water in the 
Brandywine or anything else would in any way change 
the company’s plans. 

The first of three machines will be removed from 
Modena to Bristol shortly after the first of next year. 
Other machines will continue to operate until they are 
dismantled, but it is expected that by the middle of the 
year all the paper-making machinery will be out and in- 
stalled at Bristol. 


Making Improvements at Panama City 


A press dispatch from Panama City, Fla., says: “Among 
the improvements being made at the Southern Kraft Cor- 
poration will be the construction of a by-product plant. 
The building housing this plant will be 100 feet square. 
Part of this structure will be four stories high. The re- 
mainder of it will only be one story in height. The one- 
story department will be used as a warehouse for raw 
materials. The by-products of this mill and of other pa- 
per mills in this section will be refined and distilled into 
marketable products. The ‘so-called waste products of 
other mills will be shipped into Panama City for refining. 
Hugh Miller of Pittsburgh is here in an advisory capac- 
ity for the Southern Kraft Corporation. 
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Announce Awards on Paper for $2,339,529 


Joint Congressional Printing Committee Lets Contracts for Supplying Government Printing 
Office for Six Months’ Period Beginning Jan. 1—Senator Fletcher States that 125 Mills 
Were Represented at Opening of Bids—Committee Estimates Saving of $225,000 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT 
WasuincrTon, D. C., December 9, 1935—The 


Committee on Printing made awards today for a six months’ 
supply of paper for the use of the Government Printing Office, 
beginning January 1 next, bids for which were opened on Decem- 


ber 2. 


Senator Fletcher, chairman of the committee announced that 
125 mills were represented at the bid opening, and that only four 


Newsprint 

No. 1—1,500,000 Ibs., 24x36—64; rolls 24, 
36 and 48 ins. wide (3-inch fiber cores, with 
metal ends). 

National Pulp & Paper Co. 

Machine-Finish Book 

No. 3—400,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; flat, cut 
24x32, 28x38 and 31144x45% ins. 

John F. Post 

No. 4—400,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; flat, cut 
24x38 and 38x48 ins. 

John F. Post 
No. 5—400,000 ibs., 25x38—70; flat, cut 
24x38 and 38x48 ins. 

Whitaker Paper Co 

No. 6—300,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; rolls, 18, 
21, 23 and 28% ins. wide (3-inch iron 
cores). 

Whitaker Paper Co. 

No. 7—500,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; rolls, 19 
and 38 ins. wide (3-inch iron cores). 

Paper Corp. of U. S 

No. 8—500,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; rolls, 19 
and 38 ins. wide (3-inch iron cores). 

Fitchburg Paper Co 

No. 9—200,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; rolls, 24, 
36 and 48 ins. wide (3-inch iron cores). 

Mathers Lamm Paper Co 

No. 10—300,000 Ibs., 25x38—80; rolls, 32 
ins. wide (3-inch iron cores). 

J. W. Butler Paper Co 

No. 11—400,000 Ibs., 25x38—80; flat, cut 
24x38, 3334x64 and 38x48 ins. 

Cauthorne Paper Co 

No. 12—250,000 Ibs., 25x38—100; flat, cut 
2244x32%4, 24x38, 241%4x36%, 32x42, 38x48, 
and 41x52 ins. 

Cauthorne Paper Co 

No. 13—5,000 Ibs., 25x38—120 and 140; 
flat, cut 29x41 and 38x48 ins. Min. order 
5,000 Ibs. 


Cauthorne Paper Co 

No. 14—15,000 Ibs., blue and salmon, 
25x38—70 and 100; flat, cut 25x38 and 
_ ins. Min. order, one color, 5,000 
s. 
Rk P. Andrews Paper Co. 

. 70 Pounds. 2100 Pounds. 


Machine-Finish Book End Paper 
No, 15—40,000 Ibs., flat, 25x38—160; the 


6.28c' 5.80c? 


F ; 
oint Congressional 


bids were rejected on small items. 
of the awards were based on the low bidder and that these 
amounted to $1,248,000. The total awards represented amounted 
to $2,339,529 for the six months supply. The committee estimated 


He stated that 55 per cent 


that it saved $225,000 compared with prices received at the last 


grain to run the 38-inch way. 
Merrimac Paper Co., Inc 


Offset Book 
No. 16—150,000 Ibs., 25x38—120; flat, cut 
24x38, 26x32 and 38x48 ins.; the grain as 
ordered. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 
Paper Corp. of U. S 


Antique Book 
No. 17—100,000 Ibs., 25x38—100; flat, cut 
24x98 and 38x50 ins. 
Paper Corp. of U. S 


Lightweight Machine-Finish Book 
No. 18—200,000 Ibs., 25x38—60; flat, cut 
32x48 and 38x48 ins. 
Paper Corp. of U. S 


50 Per Cent Rag Lightweight High 
Machine-Finish Book 
No. 19—20,000 Ibs., 25x38—60; flat, cut 
32x48 and 38x48 ins. 


American Writing Paper Co., Inc 


50 Per Cent Rag Machine-Finish Book 

No. 20—100,000 Ibs., 25x38—80; flat, cut 
32x48 and 38x48 ins. 

American Writing Paper Co., Inc 

No. 21—80,000 Ibs., 25x38—80; flat, cut 
2234x314, 29x41 and 31%4x45% ins. 

American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 

No. 22—30,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; flat, cut 
any size, min. width 24 ins., max. width 
42 ins. 

American Writing Paper Co., Inc 


75 Per Cent Rag Laid Antique Book 

No. 23—15,000 Ibs., 25x38—140; flat, cut 
24x38 and 29x41 ins.; the laid marks to 
run the 24-inch direction of the sheet; the 
grain and chain marks to rvn lengthwise 
of the sheet. 

American Writing Paper Co., Inc 


100 Per Cent Rag Machine-Finish Book 

No. 24—5,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; flat, cut 
24x38 and 38x48 ins.; the grain to run 
lengthwise of the sheet. Min. order 5,000 
Ibs. 

American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 

No. 25—15,000 Ibs., 25x38—140; flat, cut 
24x38 and 38x48 ins.; the grain to run 
lengthwise of the sheet. 

American Writing Paper Co., Inc 


bid opening, on June 17. 
The awards were as follows: 


Supercalendered Book 

No. 26—40,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; flat, cut 
32x48 ins. Min. order 10,000 Ibs. 

Paper Corp. of U. S 

No. 27—200,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; flat, cut 
314x454 ins. 

Perkins Goodwin Co. 

No. 28—400,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; flat, cut 
24x38 and 38x48 ins. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co 

No. 29—250,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; rolls, 38 
ins. wide (3-inch iron cores). 

Stanford Paper Co. 

No. 30—250,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; rolls, 
28% and 38 ins. wide (3-inch iron cores). 

Paper Corp. of U. S. 

No. 31—10,000 Ibs., 25x38—90 and 100; 
flat, cut any size, min. width 24 ins., max. 
width 42 ins. Min. order, one weight, 
10,000 Ibs. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co 


50 Per Cent Rag Supercalendered Book 

No. 33—10,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; flat, cut 
32x48 ins. Min. order, 10,000 Ibs. 

American Writing Paper Co., Inc 

Halftone Book 

No. 34—50,000 Ibs., 25x38—140; flat, cut 
24x38 and 38x48 ins. 

Whitaker Paper Co 


Single-Coated Book 
No. 35—160,000 Ibs., 25x38—140; flat, cut 
29x41, 38x48, and 41x52 ins.; the grain to 
run lengthwise of the sheet. 
Whitaker Paper Co 
Double-Coated Book 
No. 36—40,000 Ibs., 25x38—140 and 160; 
flat, cut 24x32, 24x38, and 38x48 ins.; the 
grain to run lengthwise of the sheet. : 
John F. Post 
50 Per Cent Rag Double-Coated Book 
No. 37—25,000 Ibs., 25x38—140 and 160; 
flat, cut 24x32, 24x38, 32x42, 38x48 and 
41x52 ins.; the grain to run lengthwise of 
the sheet. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 
50 Per Cent Rag Machine-Finish 
Lithograph 
No. 40—20,000 Ibs., 25x38—160; flat, cut 
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26x38 ins.; the grain to run lengthwise of 
the sheet. 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc 


Mimeograph, White and Colored 

No. 43—1,200,000 Ibs., white Nos. 40 and 
48; flat, cut 2434x3014, 2434x32, 2434x38, 
26x42%4, and 2814x34% ins.; the grain to 
run lengthwise of the sheet. 

American Writing Paper Co., Inc 

No. 44—170,000 Ibs., blue, buff, green, 
pink and yellow, No. 40; flat, cut 2414x30%4, 
2414x32, 2414x28, and 26x42%4 ins.; the 
grain to run lengthwise of the sheet. Min. 
order, one color, 10,000 Ibs. 

American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 

25 Per Cent Rag Mimeograph 

No. 47—1,500,000 Ibs., Nos. 40 and 48; 
flat, cut 2434x3014, 2414x32, 2414x38, 26x 
4214, and 28!4x34% ins.; the grain to run 
lengthwise of the sheet. 

Aetna Paper Co 


Blue U S M O Safety Writing 

No. 51—400,000 Ibs., No. 32; rolls, 11 
and 22 ins. wide, 24 ins. in diameter (3- 
inch iron cores). 

George La Monte & Sons 

U S M O Writing, White and Bluc 

No. 52—8,000 Ibs., No. 32; rolls, 8% ins. 
wide, 24 ins. in diameter (3-inch iron 
cores). Min. order, either color, 4,000 Ibs. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co......... 6.06c! 7.03c? 


1White. #? Blue. 
Safety Writing, Colored 
No. 53—10,000 Ibs., blue, gray, green, 
pink, salmon, and yellow, No. 40; flat, cut 
17x28, 21x32, and 22x34 ins. Min. order, 
one color, 2,000 Ibs. 
Mathers Lamm Paper Co. 


Sulphite Writing, White and Colored 

No. 55—1,600,000 Ibs., white, No. 32; 
flat, cut any size, min. width 21 ins., max. 
width 34 ins. 

Paper Corp. of U. S. 

No. 56—2,000,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 40 and 
48; flat, cut any size, min. width 21 ins., 
max. width 34 ins. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

No. 57—80,000 Ibs., white, No. 26; rolls, 
min. width 16 ins., max. width 38 ins. (3- 
inch iron cores). 

Whitaker Paper Co 

No. 58—250,000 Ibs., white, No. 32; rolls, 
min. width 16 ins., max. width 38 ins. (3- 
inch iron cores). 

Acer Walsh & Co., Inc 

No. 59—100,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 40 and 
48; rolls, min. width 16 ins., max. width 38 
ins. (3-inch iron cores). 

John F. Post 

No. 60—5,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, No. 26; 
flat, cut any size, min. width 21 ins., max. 
width 34 ins. Min. order, one color, 5,000 
Ibs. 

Paper Corp. of U. S. 


No. 61—2,000,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
green, pink, salmon, and yellow, Nos. 32 
and 40; flat, cut any size, min. width 21 
ins., max. width 34 ins. Min. order, one 
color, 10,000 Ibs. 

Cauthorne Paper Co 

No. 62—40,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, Nos. 26, 
32, and 40; rolls, min. width 17 ins., max. 
width 38 ins. (3-inch iron cores). Min. 
order, one substance, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Coss oa css ccc 7.30c! 5.96c? 

1No. 26. ?No. 32 and 40. 
100 Per Cent Rag White Writing 

No. 63—2,500 Ibs., No. 56; flat, cut 21x32 
ins. Min. order, 2,500 lbs. 

Old Dominion Paper Co 

Lithograph-Finish Map 

No. 64—5,000 Ibs., Nos. 32 and 40; flat, 
cut 24x38, 30x40, 32x48, 36x52 and 38x48 
ins. Min. order, one substance, 5,000 Ibs. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

50 Per Cent Rag Lithograph-Finish Map 

No. 65—80,000 Ibs., Nos. 40, 48 and 56; 
flat, cut any size, min. width 22 ins., max. 
width 48 ins.; the grain to run lengthwise 
of the sheet. 

Aetna Paper Co 
75 Per Cent Rag Lithograph-Finish Map 

No. 66—80,000 Ibs., Nos. 32 and 40; flat, 
cut any size, min. width 24 ins., max. width 
48 ins.; the grain to run lengthwise of the 
sheet. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 

No. 67—30,000 Ibs., Nos. 48 and 56; flat, 
cut any size, min. width 30 ins., max. width 
48 ins.; the grain to run lengthwise of the 
sheet. Min. order, one substance, 5,000 ibs. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 


100 Per Cent Rag White Chart, 
Lithograph-Finish 
No. 69—100,000 Ibs., No. 96; flat, cut any 
size, min. width 22 ins., max. width 46 ins. ; 
4-inch band around each 500 sheets; the 
grain to run lengthwise of the sheet unless 
otherwise specified. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 
Sulphite Manifold, White and Colored 
No. 70—200,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 16 and 
18; flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, and 28x34 ins.; 
the grain to run the 21-inch way. on. the 
21x32-inch size. ; 
Dobler & Mudge 
1No. 16. # No, 18. 
No. 71—80,000 Ibs. blue, buff, cherry, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, No. 18; 
flat, cut 21x32, 22x34 and 28x34 ins.; the 
grain to run the 21-inch way on the 21x32- 
inch size. Min. order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 
Dobler & Mudge 
No. 72—3,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
green, pink, salmon, and yellow, No. 18; 
rolls, min. width 17 ins., max. width 38 ins. 
(3-inch iron cores). . Min. order, one color, 
3,000 Ibs. 
Import Paper Co, (less 2%—10 days).. 


8.74c!  7.74c? 


9.00c 


50 Per Cent Rag Manifold, White and 
Colored 
No. 73—40,000 Ibs., white, No. 14; flat, 
cut 21x32, 22x34, 28x34 and 38x48 ins.; 
the grain to run the 21-inch way on the 
21x32 inch size. Min. order 5,000 lbs. 
Whitaker Paper Co 


No. 74—500,000 Ibs., white, No. 18; flat, 
cut 21x32, 22x34, 24x38, and 28x34 ins.; 
the grain to run the 21-inch way on the 
21x32 inch size. 

Se EO. waawd 005k Scdeecue ses 13.71c 

No. 75—15,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, No. 14; 
flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, and 28x34 ins.; the 
grain to run the 21-inch way on the 21x32 
inch size. Min. order, one color, 3,000 Ibs. 

Paper Corp. Of Ge By pdasiecscccccees 20.61c 

No. 76—140,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, No. 18; 
flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, 24x38 and 28x34 ins.; 
the grain to run the 21-inch way on the 
21x32 inch size. Min. order, one color, 
5,000 Ibs. 

Lee Paper Co. 


100 Per Cent Rag Manifold, White ana 
Colored 

No. 78—5,000 Ibs., white, No. 14; flat, 
cut 17x28, 19x24, 21x32, and 22x34 ins.; the 
grain to run the 21-inch way on the 21x32 
inch size. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. .... 35.83c 

No. 79—40,000 Ibs., white, No. 18; flat, 
cut 17x28, 19x24, 21x32, and 22x34 ins.; 
the grain to run the 21-inch way on the 
21x32 inch size. Min. order 5,000 lbs. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. .... 27.47c 

No. 80—2,000 Ibs. blue, buff, cherry, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, No. 14; 
flat, cut 17x28, 19x24, 21x32, 22x34 and 
26x32 ins.; the grain to run the 21-inch 
way on the 21x32 inch size. Min. order, 
one color, 2,000 lbs. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. ...... 37.93c 

No. 81—2,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, No. 18; 
flat, 17x28, 21x32, 22x34, and 24x38 ins.; 
the grain to run the 21-inch way on the 
21x32 inch size. Min. order, one color, 
2,000 Ibs. 

Old Dominion Paper Co. .......eeee0% 31.13c 
50 Per Cent Rag White Glazed Manifold 

No. 83—150,000 Ibs., No. 16; flat, cut 
19x24, and 21x32 ins.; the grain to run 
the 21-inch way on the 21x32-inch size. 
Min. order 20,000 Ibs. 

Dobler & Mudge 


Sulphite Bond, White and Colored 

No. 101—5,000 Ibs., white, No. 26; fiat, 
cut any size, min. width 21 ins., max. width 
34 ins. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 

Whitaker Paper Co. 

No. 102—1,000,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 32 
and 40; flat, cut any size, min. width 21 ins., 
max. width 34 ins. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. ....++ 6.06¢ 
_No. 103—5,000 Ibs., white, No. 48; fiat, 
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cut any size, min. width 21 ins., max. width 
34 ins. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 

Paper Corp. of U. S. cccccccccccsvccs 6.06c 

No. 104—15,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, Nos. 32 
and 40; flat, cut any size, min. width 21 
ins., max. width 34 ins. Min. order, one 
substance, one color, 2,000 Ibs. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co. ....seeeeeeeeees 6.54c 

No. 105—2,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, No. 48; 
flat, cut any size, min. width 21 ins., max. 
width 34 ins. Min. order, one color, 2,000 
Ibs. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co. 


25 Per Cent Rag Bond, White and 
Colored 

No. 109—250,000 Ibs., white, No. 26; flat, 
cut any size, min. width 21 ins., max. width 
34 ins. 

Whiting Paper Co. 

No. 110—700,000 Ibs., white, No. 32; flat, 
cut any size, min. width 21 ins., max. width 
34 ins. 

Aetna Paper Co. 

No. 111—1,000,000 Ibs., white, No. 40; 
flat, cut any size, min. width 21 ins., max. 
width 34 ins. 

Aetna Paper Co. wccccccccccccccccces 7.56¢ 

No. 112—1,000,000 Ibs., white, No. 40; 
flat, cut any size, min. width 21 ins., max. 
width 34 ins. 

Aetna Paper Co. ..cccccccccccccscccs 7.56¢ 

No. 113—200,000 Ibs., white, No. 48; flat, 
cut any size, min. width 21 ins., max. width 
34 ins. 

Aetna Paper Co. 

No. 114—500,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, No. 26; 
flat, cut any size, min. width 21 ins., max. 
width 34 ins. Min. order, one color, 5,000 
Ibs. 

Whiting Paper Co. 


No. 115—400,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, No. 32; 
flat, cut any size, min. width 21 ins., max. 
width 34 ins. 

Aetna Paper Co. ...ccccccccccccccvce 7.96c 

No. 116—400,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, No. 40; 
flat, cut any size, min. width 21 ins., max. 
width 34 ins. 


Aetna Paper Co. ..cccccccccccccccces 7.96c 


No. 117—80,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, No. 48; 
flat, cut any size, min. width 21 ins., max. 
width 34 ins. 

Aetna Paper Co. ..cccccccccccccccees 


50 Per Cent Rag Bond, White and 
Colored 

No. 120—40,000 lbs., white, No. 26; flat, 
cut any size, min. width 21 ins., max. width 
34 ins, 

Whiting. Paper Co. ..cccccccccccccces 9.99¢ 

No. 121—1,000,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 32 and 
40; flat, cut any size, min. width 21 ins., 


max. width 34 ins. 

Aetna Paper Co. ..ccccccccccccvcccce 9.36c 

No. 122—350,000 Ibs., white, No. 48; flat, 
cut any size, min. width 21 ins., max. width 
34 ins, 

Graham Paper Co. 

No. 123—60,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, Nos. 26, 
32 and 40; flat, cut any size, min. width 
21 ins., max. width 34 ins. Min. order, 
one color, one substance, 2,500 Ibs. 


Whiting Paper Co 
Graham Paper Co 


1No. 26. 732 and 40. 


75 Per Cent Rag White Bond 

No. 125—2,500 Ibs., No. 26; flat, cut any 
size, min, width 21 ins., max. width 32 ins. 
Min. order 2,500 Ibs. 

Baldwin Paper Co. 

No. 126—2,500 Ibs., Nos. 32, 40, and 48; 
flat, cut any size, min. width 21 ins., max. 
width 32 ins. Min. order, one substance, 
2,500 Ibs. 

Aetna Paper Co. 


100 Per Cent Rag White Bond 
No. 128—8,000 Ibs., Nos. 32 and 40; flat, 
cut any size, min, width 16 ins., max. width 
32 ins. Min. order, one substance, 2,000 
Ibs. 
Baldwin Paper Co. .....ccscccccceees 21.00c 


No. 129—5,000 Ibs., No. 48; flat, cut any 
size, min. width 16 ins., max. width 32 ins. 
Min. order 2,000 Ibs. 

Cevepedecesseceece 21.00c 


100 Per Cent Rag Declaration Bond 

No. 140—3,000 Ibs., Nos. 32 and 40; flat, 
cut 17x22 and 22x25%4 ins. Min. order, one 
substance, 3,000 Ibs. 

Old Dominion Paper Co. .......--ee005 21.96c 


100 Per Cent Rag Parchment Deed 

No. 141—2,000 lbs. No. 64; flat, cut 
33x34 ins. Min. order 2,000 Ibs. 

Old Dominion Paper Co. .........4.. 21.028c 


Sulphite Ledger, White and Colored 

No. 151—60,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 56 and 
64; flat, cut any size, min. width 17 ins., 
max. width 32 ins. Min. order, one sub- 
stance, 10,000 Ibs. 

Whitaker Paper Co. 

No. 152—20,000 lbs., white, No. 80; flat, 
cut any size, min. width 17 ins., max. width 
32 ins. Min. order 10,000 Ibs. 

Wiktties Path GOs ci cccasccsccccciece 6.54¢ 

No. 153—2,000 Ibs., blue, buff, green, pink, 
salmon and yellow, No. 80; flat, cut 21x32%4 
ins. Min. order, one color, 2,000 Ibs. 

Witeitien Damper Gee ics csc csvicceve 


25 Per Cent Rag Ledger, White and 
Colored 
No. 154—30,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 48 and 
56; flat, cut 20x28, 21x32, 24x38, 28x29, and 
28x34 ins. Min. order, one substance, 5,000 
Ibs. 
Astee Paper Oa. ccsccccesscicecccese 


Baldwin Paper Co. 


9.36c 
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No. 155—5,000 Ibs., white, No. .64; flat, 
cut 21x32 and 23x36 ins. Min. order 5,000 
Ibs. 

Ri TR OG 5 dv cite tindeseexsess 8.36c 

No. 156—10,000 Ibs., white, No. 72; flat, 
cut 20x28, 21x32, 24x38, and 28x34 ins. 
Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 


Rae DA GE avian cd ciceccccatieric 8.36c 


No. 157—30,000 Ibs., blue, buff, green, 
pink, salmon and yellow, Nos. 56, 64 and 
72; flat, cut 21x32, 23x36, 24x38, 26x36 and 
28x34 ins. Min. order, one substance, one 
color, 3,000 Ibs. 


Aetna Paper Co. 


50 Per Cent Rag Ledger, White and 
Colored 

No. 160—150,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 48 and 
56; flat, cut 1834x36, 18%4x40%4, 20x28, 21x 
32, 24x38, 28x29, and 28x34 ins. Min. order, 
one substance, 10,000 Ibs. 

Aetna Paper Co. 

No. 161—40,000 Ibs., white, No. 64; flat 
cut 21x32, 23x36 ins. Min. order 10,000 Ibs. 


Baxter Paper Co. 


No. 162—100,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 72 and 
80; flat, cut 20x28, 21x32, 24x38 and 28x34 
ins. Min. order 10,000 lbs. 


PR DO I a ihn siecesncicivdes 9.26c 


No. 163—80,000 Ibs., white, No. 88; flat, 


cut 21x32% ins. Min. order 10,000 Ibs. 
Baxter Paper Co 


No. 164—80,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, Nos. 56, 
64 and 72; flat, cut 18!4x36, 1814x40%, 
19x24, 21x32, 23x36, and 28x34 ins. Min. 
order, one substance, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 

Baxter Paper Co. 


No. 165—100,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
fawn, green, pink, salmon and yellow, No. 
88; flat, cut 21x32%4 ins. Min. order, one 
color, 5,000 Ibs. 

Graham Paper Co. 


75 Per Cent Rag Ledger, White and 
Colored 
No. 168—40,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 48 and 
56; flat, cut 21x32, 24x38, 28x29 and 28x34 
ins. Min. order, one substance, 5,000 Ibs. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. .... 13.96c 


No. 169—10,000 Ibs., white, No. 64; flat, 
cut 21x32, 23x36, 24x38, and 28x34 ins. 
Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. .... 13.96c 


No. 170—15,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 72 and 
80; flat, cut 20x28, 21x32, 24x38, and 28x34 
ins. Min. order, one substance, 5,000 Ibs. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. .... 13.96c 


No. 171—10,000 Ibs., white, No. 88; flat, 
cut 21x32% ins. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. ... 13.96c 


No. 172—12,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, Nos. 56, 
64 and 72; flat, cut 21x32, 23x36, 24x38, and 
28x34 ins. Min. order, one substance, one 
color, 3,000 Ibs. 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 14.96c 
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No. 173—4,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
fawn, green, pink, salmon and yellow, No. 
88; flat, cut 21x32%4 ins. Min. order, one 
color, 4,000 Ibs. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. ...... 14.96c 


100 Per Cent Rag White Ledger 

No. 176—10,000 Ibs, No. 48; flat, cut 
21x32, 2234x3114, 23x36, 24x38, and 28x34 
ins. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 

Old Dominion Paper Co. ........-+++++ 19.719c 

No. 177—10,000 Ibs., No. 56; flat, cut 
20x28, 21x32, 23x36, 24x38, and 28x34 ins. 
Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 

Old Dominion Paper Co. .......see0- 19.719c 


No. 178—25,000 Ibs.,. No. 64; flat, cut 
18!4x42, 21x32, 23x36, and 28x34 ins. Min. 
order 5,000 Ibs. 

Old Dominion Paper Co. .....ees-e0% 19.719¢c 


No. 179—5,000 Ibs., No. 72; flat, cut 
20x28, 21x32, 24x38, and 28x34 ins. Min. 
order 5,000 Ibs. 

Old Dominion Paper Co. ..........0. 19.719¢ 

No. 180—4,000 Ibs., No. 80; flat, cut 21x 
32% and 21x42 ins. Min. order 4,000 Ibs. 

Old Dominion Paper Co. .....seeeeee 19.719¢ 


No. 181—10,000 Ibs. No. 88; flat, cut 
2014x2434, 21x32%4 and 2234x31%4 ins. Min. 
order 5,000 Ibs. 

Old Dominion Paper Co. ........-e0- 19.719¢ 


Sulphite Index, White and Colored 
Ne. 184—150,000 Ibs., white, 2214x28%4— 
182 and 230; flat, 21x32%4, 2214x284 and 
2434x32% ins., with projecting colored- 
paper marker between each 100 sheets. 
Min. order, one weight, 10,000 Ibs. 
Virginia Paper Co. ccccoccccccccccesces 6.06c 


No. 185—2,000 Ibs. white, 2214x28%4— 
280 and 362; flat, cut 21x32%4 and 2214x28% 
ins., with projecting colored-paper marker 
between each 100 sheets. Min. order, one 
weight, 2,000 Ibs. 

No award. Bids rejected. 


No. 186—2,000 lIbs., blue, buff, fawn, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, 2214x28% 
—182 and 230; flat, cut 21x32%4 and 22%4x 
28% ins., with projecting colored-paper 
marker between each 100 sheets. Min. 
order, one color, one weight, 2,000 Ibs. 

Mathers Lamm Paper Co. «.......00.. 6.79¢ 


No. 187—2,000 lIbs., blue, buff, fawn, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, 2214x28%z— 
280 and 362; flat, cut 21x32%4 and 2214x28% 
ins., with projecting colored-paper marker 
between each 100 sheets. Min. order, one 
color, one weight, 2,000 Ibs. 


Mathers Lamm Paper Co. .......essee05 6.79c 
50 Per Cent Rag Index, White and 
Colored 


No. 190—500,000 Ibs., white, 2234x28%4— 
182 and 230; flat, cut 21x32%4 and 22%4x 
28% ins., with projecting colored-paper 
marker between each 100 sheets. Min. 
order, one weight, 10,000 Ibs. 

Rites Pee Goi a cicencsewccscconescs 8.96c 


No. 191—10,000 Ibs., white, 2234x28%4— 
280 and 362; flat, cut 21x32%4 and 22%x 
28% ins. with projecting colored-paper 
marker between each 100 sheets. Min. 
order, one weight, 5,000 lbs. 

ee DE ER cacntancdeccdbawsas 10.36c 


No. 192—300,000 Ibs., blue, buff, fawn, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, 2214x28%4— 
182 and 230; flat, cut 21x32%4 and 2214x28% 
ins., with projecting colored-paper marker 
between each 100 sheets. Min. order, one 
weight, 5,000 Ibs. 

es 9.46c 


No. 193—20,000 Ibs., blue, buff, fawn, 
green, pink, salmon and yellow, 2214x28% 
—280 and 362; flat, 21x32%4 and 22%4x28% 
ins., with projecting colored-paper marker 
between each 100 sheets. Min. order, one 
color, one weight, 5,000 Ibs. 

Whkting Paper Coicccocccesccccccces 10.86c 


100 Per Cent Rag White Index 
No. 196—70,000 Ibs., 22!4x28!4—approxi- 
mately 206; flat, cut 2014x30% and 21x32%4 
ins. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co......... 17.75c 


White Tissue 
No. 197—2,000 Ibs., flat, 21x32—18. Min. 


order 1,000 Ibs. 
Mathers Lamm Paper Co........+....++ 9.49c 


Facing Stereo Tissue 
No. 198—500 Ibs., 19x24—9; rolls 24 ins. 


wide (3-inch iron cores). Min. order 500 
Ibs. 
No bids. 


Coated Cover, Colored 
No. 201—30,000 Ibs., India tint, light 
green, light gray and primrose, flat, 26%4x 
41—208. 
Wetiater Paget Co. scccéacecevcsvccvces 7.35¢ 


25 Per Cent Rag Machine-Finish Cover, 
Colored 


No. 203—25,000 Ibs., quaker drab, robin’s 
egg, and terra cotta, flat, 20x25—96; in 
wrapped bundles, with projecting colored- 
paper marker between. each 500 sheets. Min. 
order, one color, 2,500 Ibs. 

Bennterd Paper Oe. sic ccsccecsesescceese 9.64c 


No. 204—80,000 Ibs., blue, brown, granite, 
green, pink, tea and yellow, 20x26—100; 
flat, cut 20x24 and 33x46 ins., in wrapped 
bundles, with projecting colored-paper 
marker between each 500 sheets. Min. 
order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 

Stanford Paper Co......csscccccsessoes 9.14c 


50 Per Cent Rag Laid Cover, Colored 


No. 205—90,000 Ibs. (manufacturer’s 
stock shades as selected), blue, buff, cream 
white, gray, green and terra cotta, 20x26— 
130; flat, cut 20x25, 22x33 and 26%4x41 ins., 
in wrapped bundles, with projecting col- 
ored-paper marker between each 500 sheets. 
Min. order, one color, 2,000 Ibs. 

George W. Millar & Co., Inc........+0++ 12.S6c 


50 Per Cent Rag Antique Cover, Colored 

No. 206—25,000 Ibs., dawn, gobelin-blue, 
khaki, moss-green, sage and suede, flat, 
20x25—96; in wrapped bundles, with pro- 


jecting colored-paper marker between each 


500 sheets. Min. order, one color, 5,000 
Ibs. 
Bennherl Paper Co... cicresssicekicoscses 11.11¢ 


Wood Manila 

No. 209—150,000 Ibs., 24x36—80 10 120; 
flat, cut 21x32, 2214x34%4 and 25x38 ins., in 
wrapped bundles with projecting colored- 
paper marker between each 500 sheets. 

Whitaker Paper Co......cssccccscecsee 3.475¢ 

No. 210—200,000 Ibs., 24x36—80 to 120; 
rolls, 18 and 21 ins. wide (3-inch iron 
cores). 

Whitaker Pager Coe....ciccicccsesccccce 3.225¢ 


Sulphite Manila 
No. 211—15,000 Ibs., 24x36--100 to 160; 
flat, cut any size, in wrapped bundles, Min, 
order, one weight, 5,000 lbs. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co......... 4.75¢ 


Rope Manila 

No. 213—40,000 Ibs., 24x36—120, 140 and 
160; rolls 18 and 48 ins. wide (3-inch iron 
cores). Min. order 5,000 lbs. 

Reese & Reese, Inc.........seeeeeeeess 11.50c 

No. 214—40,000 Ibs., 24x36—280; rolls, 
48 ins. wide (3-inch iron cores). Min. 
order 5,000 Ibs. 

Reese & Reese, Inc........ssseeeveeeeens 9.50c 


Drumhead Manila 
No. 215—15,000 Ibs., 24x36—280; flat, cut 
26x42 ins. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 
Reese & Reese, Inc.....cccecsccvcccccces 14.00c 


No. 2 Kraft 

No. 217—160,000 Ibs., 24x36—80 to 160; 
flat, cut any size, in wrapped bundles. 

Whitaker Paper Co...ccccccccccccece 4.04c 

No. 218—400,000 Ibs., 24x36—80 to 160; 
cut any size, folded (25 sheets per fold), 
in wrapped bundles. 

Mobetetes PURE Coie ccc vccscscccceece 4.04c 

No. 219—300,000 Ibs., 24x36—80 to 160; 
rolls, 9, 11%, 24, 36, 39 and 48 ins. wide, 
wound on wooden plugs, 14-inch hole, or 
on 3-inch iron cores as may be specified. 

Whitaker Paper Co.....ccccccsccccccs 3.79¢ 


No. 1 Kraft 
No. 220—10,000 Ibs., 24x36—120 and 160; 
flat, cut any size, in wrapped bundles. 
Mathers Lamm Paper Co.......+seeeeees 4.28c 


White Paraffin 


No. 251—1,000 Ibs., flat, 24x38—32. Min. 


order 1,000 Ibs. 
Enterprise Paper Co.........eeeeeeeeees 8.49¢ 


White Gummed 


No. 252—300,000 sheets, flat, 17x22—40, 
exclusive of weight of gum used. Min. 
order 50,000 sheets. 


Mathers Lamm Paper Co., per M sheets... $4.51 


< 


fi 
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Blotting, White and Colored 

No. 254—12,000 Ibs., white, flat, 19x24— 
150, in wrapped bundles. Min. order 4,000 
lbs. 

R. P; Andrews Paper Co.......++sseee0. 7.03c 

No. 255—2,000 Ibs., (manufacturer’s stock 
shade), buff and salmon, flat, 19x24—160, 
in wrapped bundles. Min. order 2,000 Ibs. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co.....+seseeeeee 7.03¢ 
25 Per Cent Rag Blotting, White and 
Colored 


No. 256—30,000 Ibs., 
160, in wrapped bundles. 


white, flat, 19x24— 
Min. order 10,000 


Ibs. 
Dobler & Mudge.........seeeeeeeeeeees 9.17¢ 
No. 257—10,000 Ibs., (manufacturer's 


stock shade), buff and salmon, flat, 19x24— 
160, in wrapped bundles. Min. order, one 
color, 2,000 Ibs. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co.....scccscccees 9.70¢ 
Desk Blotting, Colored 
No. 258—10,000 Ibs, (manufacturer's 


stock shade), blue and buff, flat, 19x24— 
200, in wrapped bundles. Min. order, one 
color, 5,000 Ibs. 

Dobler & Mudge.....ccccscccscsccceces 6.99¢ 

No. 259—100,000 Ibs., moss-green, (manu- 
facturer’s stock shade), flat, 19x24—200, in 
wrapped bundles. Min. order 10,000 Ibs. 

Grahams Paper Co......cscccccccccccce 6.55c 

White Stereotype Molding 

No. 260—2,000 Ibs., 19x24—120; rolls, 24 
ins. wide (3-inch iron cores), Min. order 
1,000 Ibs. 

Comterns Damen Geiss cc éscicccvcceses 

Red Stereotype Molding 

No. 261—1,000 Ibs., 19x24—80; rolls, 24 
ins. wide (3-inch iron cores). Min. order 
1,000 Ibs. 

Bids rejected. 

Oiled Manila Tympan 

No. 262—15,000 Ibs., 24x36—approximate- 
ly 200; rolls, 38 and 48 ins. wide; 10-inch 
diameter; wound on wooden plugs, 1%4-inch 
hole. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 


Old Dominion Paper Co............++. 6.299¢ 


Plate-Wiping, for Embossing Presses 

No. 263—2,000 Ibs., 24x36—100; rolls, 24 
ins. wide (3-inch iron cores). Min. order 
1,000 Ibs. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co......... 5.50e 
Back-Lining, For Case-Making Machines 

No. 264—2,000 Ibs., 24x36--180; rolls, 24 
ins. diameter, 37 ins. wide. (3-inch iron 
cores). Min. order 2,000 Ibs. 

Dole OTs aso bi cesekcvarecness 

High-Finish Red Sulphite 
No. 265—7,000 Ibs., flat, 24x36—320 and 


400, in wrapped bundles. Min. order 5,000 
Ibs. 


R. P, Andrews Paper Co......sessceees 5.63c 
High-Finish Sulphite Manila Tag 

No. 271—100,000 Ibs., 24x36—160 to 280; 

flat, cut any size, min. width 24 ins., max. 


width 38 ins., in wrapped bundles. 
Paper Comp. of U. &.. ccccvccvavecesces 5.21c 


Calendered Tag, Manila and Colored 


No. 276—800,000 Ibs., manila, 2214x2814— 
approximately 148; rolls, 23% and 26% 
ins. wide (6-inch iron cores). 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co......... 7.00c 

No. 277—100,000 Ibs., blue, brown, green, 
pink, red, salmon and yellow, 22/4x28/4— 
approximately 148; rolls, 234 and 26% ins. 
wide (6-inch iron cores). Min. order, one 
color, 10,000 Ibs. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co......... 


Jute Tag 


No. 280—50,000 Ibs., 2234x281%4—200 and 
280; flat, cut 22!4x28% ins., in wrapped 


bundles. Min. order, one weight, 10,000 
Ibs. 
Dean DB, Batis 0s ck ddcndeveisvcess 6.86c 


Manila Board 
No. 281—40,000 Ibs., 2234x28!4—400 ; flat, 
cut 17x28, 21x32, and 22!4x28%4 ins., in 
wrapped bundles with projecting colored- 


paper marker between each 100 sheets. 
Min. order 10,000 Ibs. 
Reese & Reese, Ime... ..ccccccvccccvcese 3.6375¢ 


Railroad Board, White and Colored 

No. 302—30,000 sheets, white, flat, 22x28 
ins., 4-ply, each 100 sheets fully banded, 
packed in wooden cases. Min. order 10,000 
Ibs. 

Whitaker Paper Co., per M sheets...... $21.80 


No. 303—20,000 sheets, white, flat, 22x28 
ins., 8-ply, each 100 sheets fully banded, 
packed in wooden cases. Min. order 5,000 
sheets. 

Whitaker Paper Co., per M sheets....... $32.16 

No. 304—5,000 sheets, white, flat, 22x28 
ns., 14-ply, each 50 sheets fully banded, 
packed in wooden cases. Min. order 5,000 
sheets. 

Whitaker Paper Co., per M sheets...... $49.81 

No. 305—40,000 sheets, ash gray, blue, 
buff, green, lemon, and orange, flat, 22x28 
ins., 4-ply, each 100 sheets fully banded, 
packed in wooden cases. Min. order, one 
color, 5,000 sheets. 

Whitaker Paper Co., 


Wood Bristol, Colored 

No. 306—40,000 Ibs., buff, 2214x2814—150; 
rolls 22 ins. wide (6-inch iron cores). 

Mathers Lamm Paper Co............00. 4.69c 

No. 307—60,000 Ibs., blue, buff, gray, 
green, melon, pink, quaker-drab and yellow, 
flat, 21x31—204; in wrapped bundles with 
projecting colored-paper marker between 
each 100 sheets. 

Mathers Lamm Paper Co................ 4.69c 

No. 308—100,000 Ibs., blue, brown, buff, 
gray, green, melon, pink and yellow, 22%4x 
28%4—200; rolls 20 ins. wide (6-inch iron 
cores.) 

Mathers Lamm Paper Co...........006+ 4.69c 

No. 309—100,000 Ibs., blue, brown, buff, 
gray, green, melon, pink and yellow, 22%4x 


per M sheets...... 
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28%2—200; rolls 20 ins. wide (6-inch iron 
cores). 

Mathers Lamm Paper Co.........++e0+5 4.69c 

No. 310—30,000 Ibs., buff, 2214x28%4—200; 
flat, cut 12x18, and 14%4x17%4 ins., the 
grain to run lengthwise of the sheet, in 
wrapped bundles with projecting colored- 
paper marker between each 100 sheets. 

Mathers Lamm Paper Co.............+5 


United States Postal Card Bristol 
No. 325—6,000,000 Ibs., 2214x2814—188; 
rolls 33 ins. wide and 34 ins. in diameter. 
(6-inch iron cores). 


Whitaker Paper Co. (For 2,400,000 ). 4.25¢ 
- Rs Andrews Paper Co. (For 2,400,00: 


eee ee eRe eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


bs.) ~s 25¢ 
Vitnivia Paper Co. (For 1,200,000 lIbs.). 4.144c¢ 
Pressboard, Colored 

No. 351—15,000 sheets, red, flat, 24x32 
ins., thickness .0140 inch. Min. order 5,000 
sheets. 

Walker Goulard Plehn Co., per 100 sheets. $6.27 

No. 352—12,000 sheets, gray, flat, 30x36 
ins., thickness .0300 inch. Min. order 5,000 
sheets. 

Walker Goulard Plehn Co., per 100 sheets $19.03 


News Board 
No. 360—3,000 Ibs., flat, 26x38 ins. No. 
100. (To be trimmed square on four sides). 
Min. order 1,000 Ibs. 
Mathers Lamm Paper Co............. 
Chip Board 
No. 361—900,000 Ibs., 26x38 ins., No. 60; 
flat, cut 2114x3214, 2414x38, 26x38, 2814x 
34%, and 3214x424 ins. 
We Fe Cian 00 6c descececess 
Marble Grained Lined Board 
No. 362—20,000 Ibs., 26x38 ins., No. 60; 
flat, cut 22x32 ins. 
Mathers Lamm Paper Co............... 
Strawboard 


No. 363—5,000 Ibs., flat, 26x38 ins., No. 50. 
No Bids. 


1.4558¢ 


Lined Chip Board 


No. 364—5,000 Ibs., flat, 26x38 ins., 
50. 


DC eer rere 


Lined Box Board 
No. 365—36,000 Ibs., 26x38 ins. No. 40; 
flat, cut 2414x34 ins. Min. order 36,000 Ibs. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 1.82c 


Binders Board, No. 1 Quality 
No. 366—250,000 Ibs., flat, to trim 25x30 
ins., Nos. 16, 18, 20, 25, 30 and 40. 
Mathers Lamm Paper Co. .........se005 3.30c 
No. 367—50,000 Ibs., 2534x3034 ins., Nos. 
12 and 20. Fiat, to trim 34x44 ins. 
Mathers Lamm Paper Co. 


Binders Board, Best Quality 
No. 368—30,000 Ibs., flat, to trim 20x30 
ins., and 22x28 ins., Nos. 18, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40 and 45. 


No. 


eeeeee 


eee eee ererene 


Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


Carew Acquires Hampshire Business 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., December 10, 1935—Constant South- 
worth, President of the Hampshire Paper Company of 
South Hadley Falls today announced that the manufac- 
turing formerly carried on by the Hampshire Paper Com- 
pany would be taken over by the Carew Manufacturing 
Company but the Hampshire Paper Company would con- 
tinue its line of papetries as before. The statement fol- 
lows: 

“By a vote of the officers and stockholders of the 
Hampshire Paper Company the Carew Manufacturing 
Company, located in South Hadley Falls, is taking over 
all the manufacturing of the Hampshire Paper Company 
flat paper business, including the Old Hampshire Bond. 

“There will be no change in the Hampshire Paper Com- 
pany’s stationery business and this portion of the manu- 
facturing will be carried on as formerly by the Hampshire 
Company.” 

The Old Hampshire Bond, which has been manufac- 
tured here for many years, is known as one of the finest 
writing papers made in this country, and it has been ad- 
vertised widely in many publications. It is the main prod- 
uct of the local company. The machine departments of 
the mill were closed down this week, but Mr. Southworth 
said that the finishing departments in other sections of 
the mill were in operation. 

William Gaul is the superintendent of the plant, and he 
was recently appointed to take the place of William Flem- 
ing of this town, who was superintendent of the Hamp- 
shire company for more than 30 years, and who resigned 
this summer because of ill-health. 


Lower Rates For Electricity in Holyoke 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., December 11, 1935—Holyoke paper 
mills will profit in some degree by a reduction in the rates 
for electric current that are expected to go into effect 
sometime next month or possibly sooner by the city- 
owned plant. The larger part of paper mills that use elec- 
tric power take their current from the Holyoke Water 
Power Company, the Crocker-McElwain Company and 
Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company taking theirs 
from the city. 

The plans for the addition to the steam generating 
plant of the Holyoke Water Power Company are not yet 
fully worked out but the plans call for the installation of 
steam boilers carrying a very high pressure, something 
like 700 pounds to the square inch. This will be fed di- 
rectly into the new steam turbines and exhausted from 
these turbines into the present turbines at a pressure of 
about 200 pounds per square inch on the same principle 
as in a double expansion steam engine 


Investigate Navigation in Connecticut 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

HoryokeE, Mass., December 10, 1935—Paper manufac- 
turers are being quizzed here by a staff of workers in an 
ERA project, later probably, to become an WPA project, 
to obtain data on the use that would be made by them of 
the Connecticut River in case it were to be opened for 
navigation. 

Coal, pulp, and raw materials of all kinds may be in- 
cluded in the report and also shipment possible by boat 
of the finished product. This part of the survey that, 
when completed will portray the possible use of the river 
if dredged and made navigable from Hartford to Holyoke. 
Engineer B. A. Annable, head of the State Planning Proj- 
ects of ERA, is directing the survey. 
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Claims for Duty Reductions Expand 


The spread of the movement to claim for paper im- 
ported from other countries the benefit of 20 per cent re- 
duction in duty granted by the United States to Cuba is 
evidenced by the number of new cases involving this is- 
sue recorded in the United States Customs Court in No- 
vember. In all of the following cases importers claim 
a reduction of 20 per cent in the usual duty rates on 
the ground that the Cuban agreement includes imports 
from other nations: 

Eight importations of paper from various countries in 
which the kind of paper involved is not disclosed. 

One importation of moist lithographic transfer paper 
from Germany. 

One importation of cover paper from Germany. 

One importation of writing paper from Austria. 

One importation of book paper from Germany. 

One importation of roto-photographic tissue from Eng- 
land. 

One importation of wall paper from Germany. 

Two importations of fancy metal decorated papers 
from Germany. 


The Import Committee of the American Paper Indus- 
try will cooperate with the Government in fighting these 
cases when they come up for trial. 


Imports of kraft wrapping paper, on which the Swe- 
dish reciprocal Trade Agreement reduced the duty rate, 
totaled about 1,900 tons in October, as compared with 
4,000 tons for the entire year of 1934. Large shipments 
of M. F. Kraft are being imported under the new lower 
duty rate, whereas for years the only shipments of kraft 
have been M. G. Wrapping. 


Fred Lacroix Leaves C. H. Smith Corp. 


West SPRINGFIELD, Mass., December 9, 1935—Fred 
Lacroix, president of the C. H. Smith Corporation, manu- 
facturers of dandy rolls, has retired from that company 
because of ill health. Mr. Lacroix has been with the com- 
pany for the past twenty-five years. He is succeeded by 
Walter G. Trotman who has been with the C. H. Smith 
Corporation for the past six years. 

Mr. Trotman learned the dandy roll business in Eng- 
land. He has had a long and varied experience in that 
line both in England and the United States. He is said to 
be one of the best authorities on dandy rolls in the coun- 
try. Mr. Trotman has many patents to his credit in this 
particular line which are being used in many of the rep- 
resentative paper mills. 


Fibre Board Container Co. Builds 


MarTINVILLE, Va., December 9, 1935—Work has been 
started on the new plant of the Fibre Board Container 
Company, Inc., to manufacture fiber board boxes. The 
initial structural unit will be built of brick, concrete, steel 
and frame materials, 80 feet wide and 250 feet long and 
one story in height. One or more smaller buildings, the 
boiler house, warehouse, etc., will also be built. James 
Fox and Son, of Richmond, are the contractors for the 
erection of the structures. Local labor, principally, is be- 
ing used. tag 


L. F. Bunde with Celotex 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Marrero, La., December 9, 1935—L. F. Bunde, until 
recently with the Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company, 
Green Bay, Wis., has taken the position of assistant chief 
engineer with the Celotex Corporation here. 
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Color Harmony 


Berlin, N. H., December 9, 1935. 

Epiror Parer TRADE JOURNAL:—I have read with 
great interest the article contributed by Mr. Faber Birren 
to the October 10 issue of Paper TRADE JOURNAL 
(TAPPI, Section, p.215-17), entitled “Psychology Answers 
Problem of Color Harmony.” Mr. Birren has called at- 
tention to a subject which is vital to the color-using in- 
dustries, but which is rarely mentioned except in the 
vaguest of terms. In practise, the choice of colors for har- 
mony is almost wholly empirical or instinctive—it is de- 
cidedly an art, rather than a science. Some individuals 
appear to possess a talent for harmonious arrangement, 
but if that talent were carefully analyzed an important 
part of it would undoubtedly be found to consist of a 
set of principles and criteria which could equally well be 
applied by any trained person. It is obviously the func- 
tion of any theory of color harmony to express such prin- 
ciples and such criteria in some generally useful form. 

From that viewpoint it seems to me to be regrettable 
that Mr. Birren should have based his analysis upon the 
unsatisfactory Ostwald color system. It is true that Ost- 
wald has published the only thorough study of harmony, 
and that naturally enough the rules which he lays down 
are worked out in terms of his own color theory”; they 
need not be, as a matter of fact—all that is really nec- 
essary is a definite frame of reference. Mr. Birren, how- 
ever, appears to regard the Ostwald theory itself as being 
the last word from the psychologists. That is hardly a 
true picture of the state of affairs. Soon after Ostwald’s 
books were published, various writers pointed out the fun- 
damental fallacies involved*, and the intervening fifteen 
years, have, if anything, intensified the general belief that 
real advances would be based upon quite a different the- 
ory. It is certainly a mistake to call the Ostwald system 
“purely psychological,” or to say that a statement of 
color harmony based upon it is “all psychology and no 
physics.” Both the color system and the rules of harmony 
are meaningless for practical use until they are realized 
quantitatively ; Mr. Birren’s color triangle becomes useful 
only when he is able to say definitely which of the hun- 
dred or more distinguishable grays combines most har- 
moniously, say, with a pure orange and with some one 
of the hundreds of orange “tones, ranging from ivory 
through sand, tan, peach, buff, terra cotta, cinnamon, 
cocoa, beige and what-not to chocolate. In turn, that 
answer cannot be given until the colors have heen ana- 
lyzed for their “hue-white-black” components by some 
physical process, and arranged in the triangle accordingly. 
From the physical standpoint that is a difficult measure- 
ment to make and the precision is low at best; while psy- 
chologically the resulting triangle is unsatisfactory be- 
cause the scales are non-uniform—that is, successive col- 
ors may be almost indistinguishable in one part of the tri- 
angle and be spaced wide apart in sensation in another 
part. 

Most of the workers in the field of color theory do as- 
sume, with Helmboltz, that color has the three psycho- 
logical attributes of hue, brilliance (“value”) and satura- 
tion (“chroma”). On that basis a very great amount 
of precise work has been done, so that color theory is 
‘as! approaching the status of a quantitative science. 
The Colorimetry Committee of the American Optical So- 
ciety will publish a report, probably this winter, which 
will summarize the reliable data in convenient form. That 


(*) ‘Die Harmonie der Farben,” Wi. Ostwald; Leipzig, 1923: 


fs) ‘Die Farbenlehre,” Wi. Ostwald; Leipzig, 1919, 
h 


‘or instance, F. W. K, Kohlrausch, sik, Zeit. 21, 396, 423, 473, 
1920), W. B. VanArsdel, Paper, 31, No. 26, 113, April 18, 1923. 
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report will have nothing to say about color harmony—not, 
as Mr. Birren appears to believe, because the dead hand 
of the Helmholtz theory retards progress in that direc- 
tion, but because no one has yet carried through the labor- 
ious study which is necessary. The old Ptolemaic system 
of astronomy predicted eclipses and the motions of the 
planets with considerable success ; when it was supplanted 
by the Copernican system, many years were required to 
work out the same relations by the new methods. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that Mr. Birren will feel inclined 
to try his hand at it. I feel sure that he will be repaid 
by the results. 

Incidentally, I agree with Mr. Birren that the possibili- 
ties of monochromatic, or “self” harmonies (Ostwald’s 
“Farbtongleiche Harmonie”) are not generally realized. 
The mere suggestion that tints, shades, tones and grays 
should be combined in a systematic manner may start 
ingenious practical colorists to experimenting and end 
by demonstrating some new rules of harmony. Ostwald 
himself, after all of his tedious work, said that he had 
only scratched the surface. 

W. B. VANARSDEL 


France Imports Less Pulp 


Continuing the tendency noted in the preceding quarter, 
imports of wood pulp into France for the first 8 months 
of 1935, were less by 8.7 per cent than during the corre- 
sponding quarter in 1934. Imports of mechanical pulp 
declined heavily, while reductions of chemical pulps were 
less noticeable. These reductions reflect a decrease in 
paper production, rather than an increased use of domes- 
tic pulps. The leading sources of supply have been 
Sweden, Finland, Germany, and Norway. Only 1,239 
tons have come from the United States and 5,381 tons 
from Canada, chiefly bleached chemical pulps. Total 
imports of wood pulp into France during the first 8 
months of 1935 amounted to 313,718 tons, as against 
343,606 tons during the corresponding period in 1934. 
Except for a slight advance in prices quoted for mechan- 
ical pulp (wet) prices have shown no noteworthy change 
during the past three months. It is reported that pur- 
chases for delivery in 1936 are few and buyers are hesi- 
tant. 


“Sell Blotter Campaigns” 


The Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., on broadside entitled “Sell Blotter Campaigns.” 
This campaign is a planned series of blotters with a sales 
continuity in layout and copy. 

In order to have more than a theory to present, the 
company has prepared layouts and designs for eight 
typical blotter campaigns, consisting of six blotters each, 
and more will follow. This is being done to stimulate 
the use of blotter campaigns, and to give the trade some 
campaigns that can be easily sold, and ‘for which electros 
are available. 

Specimens of two of these blotter campaigns were sent 
with the Broadside with a reply card that will bring the 
other six. These Biotter Campaign Samplers show one 
blotter in full size, all six in miniature and give sug- 
gested copy. 

The drawings for the designs were made especially for 
the purpose by a group of artists, including Raymond 
Lufkin, Louis Fancher, and Rea Irvin. 


New TAPPI Members 


The executive committee of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry has announced that the 
following have been elected to membership: 

William N. Macdonald, Chemist, Detroit Wax Paper 
Company, River Rouge, Mich., is a 1935 graduate of 
Ohio Wesleyan University and was formerly with the 
Consolidated Paper Company, Monroe, Mich. 

Lawrence A. O’Rourke, Chief Chemist, Brightwater 
Paper Company, Adams, Mass., is a 1920 graduate of the 
University of Maine and was formerly with the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company, Bangor, Me., and Bird & Son, 
E. Walpole, Mass. 

Quintin P. Peniston, Chemist, Coos Bay Pulp Corpor- 
ation, Empire, Ore., is a graduate of the University of 
Washington and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and was formerly with the Rainier Pulp and Pa- 
per Company, Shelton, Wash. 

Paul A. Pittenger, Chemist, Pulp Div. Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Longview, Wash., is a 1933 Graduate 
of Washington State College. 

Robert J. Proctor, Chief Chemist, Fitchburg Paper 
Company, Fitchburg, Mass., is a 1928 graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and was formerly 
with the Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

Karl Rieth, Manager and Director, A G fur Zellstoff- 
und Papierfabrikation, Memel, Lithuania. 

James C. Richardson, assistant to superintendent, Gard- 
ner-Richardson Company, Lockland, Ohio, is a graduate of 
Williams College and Harvard University. 

Charles F. B. Stevens, Asst. Chemist, Fraser Compa- 
nies Ltd. Edmunston, N. B., is a 1934 graduate from 
McGill University. 

Samuel R. Sutphin, Student, Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, Appleton, Wis., is a 1934 graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity and was formerly with the Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany, Kimberly, Wis., and the Beveridge-Marvellum Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass. 

Ray A. Wheatley, Control and Service Superintendent, 
Great Lakes Paper Company, Fort William, Ontario, is 
a 1920 graduate of Fort William Collegiate and Technical 
School, and was formerly with the Abitibi Pulp and Pa- 
per Company, Fort William, Ontario. 

William M. Ebersole, Chemical Engineer, Gulf States 
Paper Company, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, is a graduate of 
the University of Alabama. 

Augustus P. Gregory, Chief Chemist, Maine Seaboard 
Paper Company, Bucksport, Maine, is a graduate of the 
University of Maine and was formerly chemist for Fraser 
Paper Ltd. Madawaska, Maine. 


George H. Heuer, Jr., assistant manager, General Pa- 
per Company, Long Island City, N. Y. Attended New 
York University and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Kenneth J. Kimball, Assistant Chemist, Maine Seaboard 
Paper Company, Bucksport, Maine, is a graduate of the 
University of Maine and was formerly with Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Company, Boston. 


M. F. Knack, Chemist, River Raisin Paper Company, 
Monroe, Mich., is a 1931 graduate of the University of 
Michigan and formerly with the Dunn Sulphite Paper 
Company, Port Huron, Mich. 

M. B. Mount, Mount Chemical Equipment, Lynchburg, 
Va., is a 1919 graduate of the University of Virginia, and 
has been transferred from Associate to Active member- 
ship in TAPPI. 

Jean Paul Rolland, Manager, Rolland Paper Company 
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Ltd., Saint Jerome, P. Q., is a graduate of Mont-St-Loui; 
College, Montreal University. 

William H. Schlafge, Chief Chemist, Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company, International Falls, Minn., is 
graduate of the University of Minnesota and was formerly 
with Dupont and Strutwear Knitting Company. 

Arthur W. S. Thomas, Professor of Chemistry, Colum- 
bia University, is a graduate of Columbia where he has 
been located since 1912. 

Albert E. R. Westman, Director of Chemical Research, 
Ontario Research Foundation, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and was formerly in the department 
of Ceramics Engineering of the University of Illinois and 
Rutgers University. 


Boston Paper Industry News 


Boston, Mass., December 9, 1935—The Storrs & Bem- 
ent Company, the American Writing Paper Company, Inc., 
and other concerns connected with the Graphic Arts, are 
among the exhibitors at the 1935 All Media-Graphic 
Arts Exhibit to be held at the Hotel Statler in the Salle 
Moderne today, Tuesday and Wednesday. ‘“Teamwork— 
The Drama of Advertising,” is a new sound film to be 
presented. The picture opens by dramatizing the coordina- 
tion of outdoor, business paper, window display, maga- 
zine, business film, and newspaper advertising with direct 
advertising. 

Knight, Allen and Clark, Inc., have in stock the new 
Self Seal Envelope, made by the United States Envelope 
Company, which requires no moisture for sealing. 

The Andrews Paper Company is doing a good business 
in diplomas. 

Henry L. Goodman, dealer in fancy papers, transacted 
a favorable amount of business in November. Mr. Good- 
man, accompanied by his associate, Robert A. Ford, vis- 
ited the mills they represent in Holyoke last week. 

Harold W. Loeper, representative of the Cayuga Linen 
and Cotton Mills, Auburn, N. Y., is in Boston, assisting 
Arthur M. Burr in promoting the further sale of un- 
finished cotton twines manufactured by that concern. 

E. Davey Dodd, vice-president and secretary of The 
Davey Company, Jersey City, N. J., and Howard T. 
Brown, vice-president of the Inland Paper Board Com- 
pany, Inc., Versailles, Conn., called on the trade last week. 

The Boston Envelope Company factory is now located 
at High and Maverick streets, Dedham, Mass. 


Chile’s Paper Industry Expanding 


Production of paper products in Chile has appreciably 
increased in the past five years, according to a report 
from the United States consulate, Valparaiso, made pub- 
lic by the Commerce Department. 

Estimated output of Chilean paper factories in 1935 
is placed at 18,500 metric tons, which compares with 
16,600 tons in the preceding year and 9,900 tons in 1931. 
These figures, it is pointed out, includes paper for writing, 
printing, and wrapping. The last-named type enjoys the 
protection of a high customs duty. 

A new Chilean company is now being formed which 
will erect a plant on the outskirts of Valparaiso and pro- 
duce various types of paper products, particularly wrap- 
ping paper, toilet paper and sacks. 

The capacity of the new factory will be approximately 
4 metric tons of paper and paper products per day, 
giving a monthly production of approximately 100 tons. 
The capital of the company is fixed at $200,000. If there 
is no unexpected delay in raising the capital, the report 
states, it is anticipated that the plant will be installed and 
working in the near future. 
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Paper Demand Active In Boston 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., December 9, 1935—Wholesale paper 
business was generally good with Boston merchants last 
week, Orders for Christmas purposes are practically, if 
not quite, all in, so the volume of sales in that respect has 
fallen off. In the fine paper division, business held its 
own rather well. The situation is developing favorably 
in the diploma line. Schools and colleges are placing their 
orders early. There was a very good movement in fancy 
papers. 

Sales of wrapping paper progressed at a good rate. At 
one well known house, it was stated that business was 
substantially ahead of last year. The box board market 
was quiet and is expected to be so until after the turn of 
the year. Most of the box makers have bought all their 
needed supplies for holiday purposes. The majority of 
the board mills will shut down from December 23 until 
January 2 for their annual repairs, inventory and gen- 
eral checkup on their machines. 

December is usually a quiet month in many grades of 
paper stock and this year is no exception, although some 
lines are still active, undoubtedly in cases of urgent need 
of material. 

Many mills are taking inventories and many concerns 
are closing their books for the end of the year and 
would rather have cash on hand than merchandise. Old 
papers, as a whole, are plentifully cheap, with no change, 
however, in values, with one notable exception in manila 
envelope cuttings, which have advanced to 1.50 @ 1.60. 
There is a ready market for old newspapers. Bagging is 
still strong and active, with jute rope appreciating in value 
to 1.75 @ 2.00 from 1.60 @ 1.75 and new burlap cuttings 
to 2.25 @ 2.25 from 2.00 @ 2.25. 

New domestic rags hold their own, with quotations un- 
altered. Old domestic rags, especially roofing stock, is 
reported as weaker in some quarters, although in others 
it is said to be ready. Roofing stock has declined ten 
points in each grade, the No. 1 grade going down to 
135 @ 1.40, No. 2 to 1.15 @ 1.20 and No. 3 to .95 
@ 1.00. In foreign rags, dark cottons are weaker, declin- 
ing on the high side, making the quotation 1.40 @ 1.50 
instead of 1.40 @ 1.60. 

The twine market is very good as it has been for a 
number of weeks. 


British Paper Industry Improves 


Progressive improvement has characterized the British 
paper industry during the current year, a report to the 
Commerce Department from its London office shows. 

While the general economic progress of the country is 
undoubtedly the main factor in the situation, the report 
states, an appreciable share of the improvement may have 
been due to kraft dealings, with buyers tending to fill 
their requirements before the new agreement with Scan- 
dinavian mills becomes operative. This agreement has 
been favorably received by all branches of the British 
paper industry, it is pointed out. 

_ One indication of the better feeling in the industry is 
indicated by the fact that the paper section of the Brit- 
ish Industries Fair to be held in February is to be larger 
than last year. Another indication may be found in the 
satisfactory market position of shares in paper-making 
companies, the report states. 

_ British paper manufacturers, the report states, are show- 
ing a tendency to modernize their equipment, and to put 
themselves into a more favorable position to compete in 
some lines in which they were formerly at a disadvantage. 
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Court Reserves Decision in Pratt Action 


Lowvitte, N. Y., December 9, 1935—Supreme Court 
Justice Miller reserved decision last week and called for 
briefs in important actions involving $450,000 of stock 
shares claimed by Mrs. I. D. Pratt in the paper manufac- 
turing firm of Moyer & Pratt, at Lyonsdale, which was 
under the control for many years of her husband, the late 
Charles W. Pratt. The motions involved the suit com- 
menced by Mrs. Pratt against Moyer & Pratt to recover 
possession of 1,500 shares of stock valued at $200 each 
which she alleges were given her by her husband several 
years before he died. She contends that following his 
death she discovered that the stock had been transferred 
back to the company. A motion for dismissal of the action 
was made by lawyers for the defendant company on the 
ground that the statute of limitations applied, the suit not 
being started in time. This motion was opposed by law- 
yers for the plaintiff. 


Testimony brought out that the late Charles W. Pratt 
owned the controlling interest in the company and gave 
his wife 1,500 shares of stock. The certificate was issued 
in her name and she received upwards of $30,000 in divi- 
dends. Mrs. Pratt alleges, however, that she had no safe 
place to keep the certificate and consequently gave it to 
her husband to place in his safe. Following his death she 
asked for the stock certificate and said she was informed 
that she did not own any of the stock, the shares having 
been returned to the company. The suit was then started 
and at the the same time motion papers were served ask- 
ing permission to examine the stock records of the com- 
pany for obtaining facts upon which to base her com- 
plaint. Later, Mrs. Pratt-claims, she discovered that the 
certificate had been endorsed in her name which was done 
without her consent or without her authority to make the 
transfer. 


Austrian Paper Production 


Production of paper in Austria during the first half of 
1935 reached a total of 99,690 tons, representing an in- 
crease of about 1 per cent compared with the first half 
of 1934. Cardboard production, which totaled 21,450 
tons, was about 46% per cent higher than last year, and 
newsprint production, which accounts for between 20 and 
25 per cent of the total paper output about 10 per cent 
lower. Production of mechanical pulp during the same 
period rose from 40,640 tons to 41,220 tons, and of 
chemical pulp from 117,710 tons to 126,030 tons. Com- 
prised in the latter figure were 50,860 tons of bleached 
sulphite, 75,070 tons of unbleached sulphite and 10,100 
tons of “natron” pulp. 

The export business in both chemical pulp and boards 
was quite satisfactory, the volume of shipments exceeding 
that of the coresponding period in 1934 by 20 per cent. 
The export trade in paper and converted paper products 
was disappointing, and manufacturers are complaining 
of keen foreign competition, especially from Scandina- 
vian countries. Paper shipments to foreign countries dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1935 were 11 per cent lower 
in quantity and 18%4 per cent lower in value; shipments 
of converted products, while showing a rise of 18 per 
cent in volume, were nearly 11 per cent lower in value 
than during the corresponding 7 months in 1934. In- 
creases were confined to shipments of enamelled and 
chromopaper, vegetable parchment and _ grease-proof 
papers, cigarette paper, and paper wadding. About 45 per 
cent of the converted products consisted of paper bags 
and sacks, shipments of which increased from 5,236 tons 
to 8,775 tons during the first 7 months of 1935. 
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Tacoma, Wash.—The St. Regis Kraft Company has 
plans under way for extensions and improvements in local 
mill, designed to convert plant to a bleached paper pro- 
ducing unit. It is proposed to begin work at early date. 
No estimate of cost has been announced. W. W. Griffith 
is general manager. Company is a subsidiary of the St. 
Regis Paper Company, 230 Park avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Childsdale, Mich—The Pioneer Pulp and Paper 
Company, Rockford, Mich., has been organized with capi- 
tal of $50,000 to take over and operate the company of 
same name, with mill at Childsdale, leased from the Rogue 
River Paper Company, specializing in the manufacture of 
chip board, liner board and kindred products. Charles H. 
Goodnow, 1562 Peck street, Muskegon, Mich., secretary 
and treasury of former company, is one of principal incor- 
porators of new organization. 

Dallas, Tex.—The Magnolia Paper Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas, has concluded arrangements for purchase of 
plant and business of the McDaniel Paper Company, Dal- 
las, wholesale paper products, and will consolidate with 
organization. Acquired property will be operated as a 
branch plant in the future. 

Dresden, Ohio—The Dresden Paper Mills Company 
has asked bids on power piping and other miscellaneous 
work in connection with new power plant at mill, now 
under way, previously referred to in these columns, and 
will push the unit to early completion. Work will cost 
close to $30,000, including equipment. A. M. Kinney, 
Inc., Carew Tower Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, is con- 
sulting engineer. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Karl C. Franklin Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., 141 Swan street, wholesale paper products, has 
arranged for increase in capital from $35,000 to $50,000 
for general expansion. 

Battle Creek, Mich—The Michigan Carton Com- 
pany, East Fountain street, manufacturer of folding paper 
boxes and containers, has plans maturing for new two- 
story addition to plant, recently referred to in these col- 
umns, and superstructure is scheduled to begin at early 
date. Portion of structure will be used for storage and 
distribution. It will cost about $45,000, with equipment. 
Shreve, Anderson & Walker, Book Building, Detroit, 
Mich., are architects. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The Shearer Paper Box Company, 
Inc., recently organized with capital of 400 shares of stock, 
no par value, plans operation of local plant for the manu- 
facture of folding paper boxes and containers. New com- 
pany is headed by E. J. and Robert M. Shearer, and is 
represented by Maurice F. Lyons, Keith Building, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Martinsville, Va.—The Fibre Board Container Com- 
pany, Williamsburg avenue, Richmond, Va., manufacturer 
of corrugated fiber boxes and containers, has begun super- 
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structure for proposed new branch plant on site acquired 
at Martinsville, and will push unit to early completion. 
It is proposed to be ready for service early next year. 
Structure will be one-story, 80 x 250 feet, and is esti- 
mated to cost over $75,000, with machinery. Of this sum, 
over $50,000 will be used for equipment purchases. The 
plant will specialize primarily in the production of large 
fiber cases for furniture service. James Fox & Sons, 2501 
East Franklin street, Richmond, are general contractors 
for work. David A. Donati, president, is in charge of 
project. 

Hartford, Conn.—The Hartford Sanitary Products 
Company, Inc., recently organized with capital of $50,000, 
plans operation of local paper-converting plant for pro- 
duction of line of special paper products. New company is 
headed by Thomas F. Curtis, Jr., West Hartford, Conn., 
and Joseph B. Burwitz, 83 Ardmore road, West Hartford. 

Sydney, Australia—The Colonial Sugar Refinery 
Company, Ltd., Sydney, is at head of a project to con- 
struct and operate a plant in North Queensland for the 
manufacture of fiber board products from sugar cane 
waste. Proposed plant will comprise a group of one-story 
units, with power house, machine shop and other mechan- 
ical structures, equipped for initial output of close to 
6,000,000 feet per annum, including fiber board in differ- 
ent exterior finishes, insulating board and allied specialties, 
Entire project is reported to cost over $750,000, with 
machinery, and is expected to be ready for service in about 
six months. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Cupples-Hesse Envelope Com- 
pany, 4173 North Kingshighway, manufacturer of com- 
mercial envelopes and allied paper products, is planning 
new addition to paper converting plant to be used for 
the production of paper cups and kindred specialties, a 
new line of output for company. New unit will be one- 
story, located on adjoining site, totaling about 50,000 
square feet floor space. It is estimated to cost close to 
$70,000, including equipment. It is expected to proceed 
with project early in 1936. Eugene Harms is president. 

Hamilton, Ohio—The Beckett Paper Company, man- 
ufacturer of bond and other writing papers, will soon take 
bids on general contract for proposed new power plant at 
paper mill, recently referred to in these columns. Instal- 
lation will include electric generator, high-pressure boilers 
equipped to use powdered fuel, pumping machinery and 
auxiliary equipment. New station will cost in excess of 
$200,000, with equipment. Fosdick & Hilmer, Union 
Trust Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, are consulting engineers. 

Detroit, Mich.—National Automotive Fibres, Inc., 
19925 Hoover Avenue, manufacturer of fibre products for 
automobile service, has begun construction of new addi- 
tion to plant, for which general contract recently was 
awarded to the O. W. Burke Company, Fisher Building, 
city. It will be two-story 80 x 240 feet, reported to cost 
over $75,000, with equipment. Portion of unit will be 
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used for storage and distributing service. With comple- 
tion of the new structure early next year, company plant 
will total over 200,000 square feet of floor space. Com- 
pany has recently established a branch plant at Evansville, 
Ind. A. R. Miller is president. 

New York; N. Y.—The Resolute Paper Products 
Corporation, 1450 Broadway, New York, has arranged 
for increase in capital from $50,000 to $200,000, for gen- 
eral operations. 

New York, N. Y.—The Duvelope Corporation, re- 
cently organized with capital of 200 shares of stock, no 
par value, is said to be planning early operation of local 
paper converting plant for production of a line of special 
envelopes and kindred paper goods. Incorporators of 
new company include Saul Goodman, 1224 East Eighth 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Harry Elbaum, 205 East 
Sixty-ninth street, New York. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Samuel Cupples Envelope 
Company, 7 Laight street, New York, manufacturer of 
commercial envelopes and kindred paper products, has 
leased space in the building of the New York Dock Com- 
pany, 360 Furman street, Brooklyn, totaling about 50,000 
square feet of floor space, and will occupy for new paper 
converting plant. Present factory will be removed to new 
location and increased capacity carried out. Maurice R. 
Whinery is president. 

Detroit, Mich.—The United States Paper Specialties, 
Inc., has been organized with a nominal capital of $2,000 
to manufacture and deal in paper products of various 
kinds. Joseph Grosse, 1374 National Bank Building, De- 
troit, is principal incorporator and representative. 

New York, N. Y.—The Eastern Tissue Corporation 
has been incorporated with capital of $20,000, to manu- 
facture and deal in tissue paper products of. different 
kinds. Harry Blickenstein, 165 West 197th street, New 
York, is one of the principal incorporators. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The K. & D. Paper Company, Inc., 
has been incorporated with capital of $20,000, to deal in 
paper products of various kinds, including bags and other 
containers. The incorporators include Lewis Davis, 719 
Avenue P, and Nathan Krupat, 1348 Seventy-sixth street, 
both Brooklyn. 

De Pere, Wis.—The United States Paper Mills 
Corporation has been incorporated under state laws to 
operate a pulp and paper mill in this vicinity. I. G. Alk 
and M. L. Webster are among the incorporators. 

Detroit, Mich.—The Tuller Envelope Company has 
been chartered with capital of $50,000 to manufacture 
and deal in commercial envelopes and other paper prod- 
ucts. Company will be affiliated with the Tuller Realty 
Company, 2744 West Fourth street, Detroit. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The United American Paper Cor- 
poration has been organized with capital of 100 shares of 
stcok, no par value, to deal in paper products of various 
kinds. Arthur A. Hacker, 152 Glenmore avenue, Brook- 
lyn; and Maurice Shapiro, 501 East 161st street, Bronx, 
New York, are the principal incorporators. 

Detroit, Mich—The Franco Paper Company has 

been incorporated with capital of $5,000, to deal in paper 
goods of various kinds. John R. Franci, 7050 Chatfield 
avenue, is principal incorporator and company head. 
_ Los Angeles, Cal—Envelope Folders, Inc., has been 
incorporated with capital of 2,500 shares of stock, no par 
value, to manufacture and deal in paper products. The 
incorporators include John Ogilvie and N. P. Moerdyke, 
311 South Spring street, Los Angeles. Last noted is com- 
pany representative. 

New York, N. Y.—The Sawdon Company, Inc., has 
been organized with capital of 100 shares of stock, no par 
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value, to deal in paper goods and allied products. The 
principal incorporators are Victor J. Sawdon, 18 Standish 
avenue, Tuckahoe, N. Y.; and Frank B. Sawdon, 480 
Park avenue, New York. 


Charles E. Hawkins Passes On 


The paper board industry suffered a severe loss recently 
in the death of Charles E. Hawkins, president of the 
Queen City Paper Company and vice-president of the 
Piqua Straw Board Company, who died at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, November 22. 

He had been an officer of both of these companies since 
they were founded, about fifteen years ago. Before that 
Mr. Hawkins was long associated in various executive 
positions in the paper board industry, having been an of- 
ficer of the American Straw Board Company for many 
years and a leading figure in all association activities from 
the earliest days of the Industry in this country. 

Mr. Hawkins began his career with the original Amer- 
ican Straw Board Company about 1891 and continued 
with that company for over twenty years. For a short 
time he was associated with some board jobbing interests 
but returned again to the American Straw Board Com- 
pany and remained there several years until the forma- 
tion of the present Queen City Paper Company and the 
Piqua Straw Board Company. 

He was widely known among the early box makers of 
all classes in all sections and he was one of the first to 
promote the use of liner board and corrugating straw for 
shipping containers. He had a whole host of friends in the 
board industry and among box makers and container man- 
ufacturers and among other people who are in contact 
with the board industry. 

He was considered a very accomplished executive and 
was highly respected for his ability and equally well ad- 
mired and liked for his attractive personality which ex- 
pressed itself in an unfailing urbanity and kindly friend- 
liness to everyone. 

All in the Industry will mourn his loss. 


Thomas J. Legge Dead 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

HarrIsviL_e, N. Y., December 9, 1935—Thos. J. Legge, 
63 years old, superintendent of the Harrisville Paper Mill 
branch of the St. Regis Paper Company, died suddenly 
this week from heart trouble. He was attending to his 
duties when stricken and died before medical aid could 
be summoned. In ailing health for several years, he had 
suffered several attacks which incapacitated him for some 
time. He had resided here for the past six years, coming 
from Cohoes where he served as superintendent of the 
Mohawk Paper Mills for several years. The deceased had 
been identified with the paper industry since his early 
youth when he came to this country from England. He 
was prominent in Masonic circles besides being active in 
the promotion of welfare projects for this village. The 
survivors include his three sons and two brothers. 


Superintendents To Meet at Kalamazoo 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLaMazoo, Mich., December 9, 1935—The Michigan 
Division of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association are planning to stage a pre-Christ- 
mas party on Saturday night, December 21 at the Park 
American Hotel. It will be ladies night with a banquet, 
Christmas tree, a program of entertainment and a dance 
to follow. 
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BUSINESS, INDUSTRY AND TAXATION 


In a splendid address delivered recently before the 
American Bankers’ Association at New Orleans, Mr. 
Lewis H. Brown, president of the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration emphasized the facts that the hope of increased 
standards of living can come, not from attempting to 
divide up wealth as it is, but only from creating more 
wealth; that the people support the government and that 


the government can never support all the people; that the 
artificial creation of scarcity can only result in having less 
to divide among all of us; that money is only a medium 
of exchange and not wealth in itself; that the manipula- 
tion of monetary systems or the artificial rising of prices 
may tend to reduce the real income of the worker or the 
farmer, thus lowering his standard of living; that as gov- 
ernment spending increases, taxes must sooner or later 
be increased; and that increased taxes increase the cost 
of every product of agriculture or of industry, thus forc- 
ing up the selling prices by even greater amounts and 
in this way diminishing still further the real income and 
the real purchasing power of the citizens of this country. 
To those of us who are managing businesses, said Mr. 
Brown—who are attempting to reduce costs and selling 
prices so that we can open up markets for more goods 
and in this way supply more employment—it is becoming 
increasingly clear that the total cost of government—local, 
state and national—with their inevitable burdens of in- 
creasing taxation, is becoming more and more of an im- 
portant factor in the solution of this problem. 
Twenty-five years ago a business man defined his com- 
petitor as someone else in the same line of business. If 


he was a manufacturer of shoes, his competitors were 
other manufacturers of shoes. Fifteen years ago business 
men began to realize that their real competition lay in 
another direction. They began to realize that shoe manu- 
facturers as a whole were competing with automobile 
manufacturers for a share of the consumer’s dollar. That 
manufacturers of refrigerators were competing with the 


vacation industry. That the clothing industry was com- 
peting with the movie industry for a share of the family 
budget. 

But today there is a new development taking place. In 
1934 the national income was approximately 48 billions of 
dollars and the total cost of all government—local, state 
and national—is estimated by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Boards as being 15% billions of dollars. Today the 
total cost of government is equal to one-third of the na- 
tional income. Today taxation—local, state and national 
—is 9% billions and absorbs between 20 per cent and 
25 per cent of the income of the people. The balance of 
governmental spending represents debt that will inevit- 
ably lead to greater taxation. 

Today, industry is beginning to realize that its great- 
est competition for the citizen’s dollar is government. 
There isn’t such a thing as “big business” today. Bigness 
is relative. And the biggest thing in this country today 
is government. It is the biggest trust that has ever been 
put together. It is more powerful by a thousand times 
than any trust or combination of trusts against which 
President Theodore Roosevelt wielded his big stick. If 
these statements seem too general, permit me to be 
specific. 

In 1934 automobile taxes in the form of license fees, 
gasoline taxes, and taxes on the automobile as personal 
property totalled over $1,200,000,000. Yet the price that 
the automobile manufacturers received for the cars they 
sold to the automobile dealers was $1,147,000,000. Is it 
possible that more automobiles might be sold and more 
employment given if the cost of government were some- 
what less? 

Or consider the construction industry and its relation 
to real estate. Although the total cost of government in 
1934 was 15% billions of dollars, total taxes of all kinds 
collected in the United States approximated 9% billion 
dollars or over one-fifth of the national income, 6% bil- 
lions of this amount were collected by states, cities and 
counties. And while the percentage varies in the various 
states, in New York over 81 per cent of this amount was 
derived from general property taxes, almost all real es- 
tate. The average man who pays rent thinks he does not 
pay taxes. But one study shows that approximately 34% 
per cent of the rental bill for residential property and 
28% per cent of the rental bill for business property is 
made up of taxes. The average tenant’s rent in 1933 
was $317.00, of which about $95.00 was due to taxes. 
From 1929 to 1933, although tenants’ income declined 
34 per cent, rent dropped only 18 per cent because taxes 
declined very little or actually rose in many cities. 

The enormous debt increase by local, state and national 
governments is a sure indication of even greater taxes for 
the future unless something is done. If taxation increases, 
home ownership is discouraged. In many instances, tax- 
ation is already so high as to make the ownership of 
real estate unprofitable. Is not the construction industry 
therefore vitally interested in reducing the total cost of 
government and therefore taxes? Is not the government 
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therefore a more serious competitor to the construction 
industry than are other industries? 

And so it seems to me that the greatest problem that 
this country faces today is the problem of whether the 
total cost of government is going to continue to increase 
until it absorbs all of our national income so that there 
is no field whatever left for private enterprise. In the field 
of banking today, federal agencies are lending $5.00 for 
every $8.00 loaned by private commercial banks. The 
total cost of government—local, state and national—is 
now equal to approximately one third of the national in- 
come. Taxes alone are over 20 per cent. And whether the 
citizen realizes it or not, whether he pays taxes directly 
or not, he is nevertheless paying in hidden taxes, his 
share of this tax burden, 

Taxes increase the cost and the selling price of all 
products. Hence taxes tend to limit the markets, decrease 
the output and restrict employment of industry. 

This*terdency .is such a direct threat to the very exis- 
tence of the American system that every business and 
industry must take every legitimate and proper step to 
safeguard and assure to its stockholders, its future po- 
tential market—its future opportunity to utilize its phys- 
ical assets and to make possible its future growth by 
increasing its ability to give more and more value for 
less and less money. It is only in this way that the 
American system can continue to function. 

Perhaps we do not all realize the extent to which the 
cost of government has increased in the past twenty years. 
In 1915 the total cost of local, state and national govern- 
ments was only 3% billion dollars. In 1929 it had mounted 
to 11% billion dollars and in 1934 to 15% billions. Dur- 
ing this time the population of the country had increased 
from 99,000,000 to 126,000,000, or only 27 per cent. 

The per capita cost of local, state and national govern- 
ments in 1915 was $33.84; in 1929 $94.37; and in 1934 
$122.52. 

The Roman Empire was destroyed by barbarians from 
without. But our danger “must spring up amongst us.” 
The barbarians that may destroy us are within our own 
borders. They are not “head-hunters,” but “Tax Eaters.” 
You and I—and every citizen—have for so long neglect- 
ed our obvious duty. We have been so busy with our 
individual businesses that we have taken little time to 
exercise leadership in the business of creating public 
opinion in favor of sound governmental policies. And by 
that I do not mean partisan policies. We have been in- 
clined to “let George do it.” But, gentlemen, “George” 
has not done it. “George” has been the sentinel at the 
main gate—asleep at his post. 

Destiny has placed in the hands of this generation to- 
day, the determination of the future of our Republic, the 


future of the American system—the future of an econ- 
omic system that has brought the highest standard of 
living that has ever been enjoyed by any people, in any 
country, in any age. 

Have we the courage to direct that destiny? Dare we 
fail? 
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Oppose Further NIRA Legislation 


The National Association of Manufacturers this week 
announced the analysis of a questionnaire sent to manu- 
facturers throughout the country seeking a cross-section 
of opinion as to whether new legislation similar to the 
NIRA should be enacted by Congress, even if the Con- 
stitutional limitations could be met. 

The returns, including large and small plants, showed 
an overwhelming majority opposed to new legislation in 
any form. 

More than 10,000 replies have been received and an- 
alyzed. Eighty-two per cent voted a flat “No.” Of the 
remaining 18 per cent, no analysis is available as to the 
extent to which they considered legislation should go. 
All variety of opinions are included in that group. 


The question submitted was, “Do you favor legislation 
continuing in any form the principles and policies of the 
NIRA,” thus permitting a straight “yes” or “no” answer. 
There was no editorial expression accompanying the ques- 
tionnaire which might influence the reply. 

The more than 10,000 companies whose replies have 
been analyzed employ nearly 3,900,000 wage earners, or 
over one half of all the manufacturing employees of the 
United States. 


The representative character of the inquiry is revealed 
by the fact that nearly 3,000 of these companies employ 
less than 25 employees, and 2,900 companies employ be- 
tween 25 and 100 employees. 


Within the 82 per cent opposing flatly any new legis- 
lation embodying the principles and policies of the NIRA 
are embodied 90 per cent of the total number of employees 
of companies reporting, or almost half of the manufac- 
turing employees. 

Representative of this industrial sentiment, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, in convention the 
past week, adopted resolutions opposing government regu- 
lation of wages and hours, and added: 

“As between the present anti-trust laws, which have 
been judicially interpreted over a period of 45 years, on 
the one hand, and new legislation of the type of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, which purported to grant 
limited exemptions from the anti-trust laws, we unhesi- 
tatingly choose the anti-trust laws.” 


Seaboard Experiments in Heavy Weights 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Bucksport, Me., December 9, 1935—For the last few 
months considerable progress has been made at the Maine 
Seaboard Mill in developing a new sheathing paper, car 
lining paper and other grades of heavy weight papers. 
These are being produced on No. 3 machine and general 
manager George D. Bearce says that if the experiments 
prove successful, it may mean that this machine will be 
operated all of the time. Several girls are now at work 
in this department. 

Eugene E. Trudell, former ground wood superinten- 
dent, recently left to accept a similar position at Corner 
Brook, N. F., under his former superintendent, Frank P. 
Silver. James Moynihan has been appointed acting super- 
intendent in Mr, Trudells place, 


Other changes include the appointment of James Silver 
to the position of supervisor over all production depart- 
ments, which include the paper mill, ground wood and 
sulphite mills. Alexander P. Davis, in addition to his 
duties as plant engineer, has been appointed as head of 
the service departments, including the steam plant, electri- 


cal and mechanical departments, yard, etc. 


Do your envelopes. have 
“Hiding Power’? 


If not, the true function of an envelope is _ by the use of Zinc Sulphide Pigment. 
absent. While “hiding power” or opacity is not The Cryptones and the Albaliths are uniform 
the sole factor in envelope cuality, itis oneofthe quality Zinc Sulphide Pigments manufactured 
characteristics necessary for high grade appear- _in many strengths to meet the particular require- 
ance and performance. ments of many papers. 
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Some Important Factors Involved in 


the Drying of Paper: 


By F. W. 


The subject of drying paper is extremely broad, and 
many factors merit consideration besides the mere evapora- 
tion of water during the process. On account of the breadth 


> of interest in drying from technical and less technical 
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viewpoints, there has crept into the language of drying a 
dialect which is frequently inaccurate and vague. Probably 
the most abused word is “efficiency,” which may mean 
almost anything and is often used to confuse the reader 
when an author is in a tight spot. Therefore, this word 
is purposely omitted from this discussion in an attempt to 
concentrate attention on the three major items of interest 
in the process of drying, namely: rate of drying, steam 
economy and completeness of drying. 

Rate of drying, expressed as rate of evaporation or rate 
of production, is a measure of accomplishment based on 
time, without regard for the energy consumption or com- 
pleteness of the process. 

Steam economy is a measure of the amount of energy 
required to effect the drying and is usually described in 
terms of steam consumption per unit of production. It is, 
however, only distantly related to rate of drying and com- 
pleteness of drying. The papermaker knows this important 
classification from its daily picture drawn by the steam- 
flow meter. 

Completeness of drying is measured by the final mois- 
ture content of the sheet and is often spoken of as equili- 
brium moisture. It is very important in its effect on the 
quality of the finished paper. 


Rate of Drying 


Concentrating our attention first on factors which have 
an effect on the rate of drying, we find that for any 
machine it has certain physical Jimitations, such as total 
available dryer surface, available safe steam pressure and 
maximum machine speed. The fact that few machines 
operate at the maximum allowable steam pressure and 
machine speed is good evidence that some other factors 
must be of greater importance. This is true in spite of the 
fact that the rate of production of paper of any given 
kind increases directly with steam pressure. If the wet 
end of the machine can deliver a web of paper of suitable 
formation and moisture content to the dryer section, what 
limits the machine’s ability to dry the paper? 

The driers may be in mechanically poor condition as 

* Presented before the New England Section of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and pope Industry, Holyoke, Mass., Jan. 18, 1935 


*Member TAPPI, Assistant Professor of (Chemical Engineering at the 
assachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
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regards cleanliness, condensate removal or air removal. 
These are defects which may be readily checked by measur- 
ing the temperature of the surface of the drying rolls with 
an accurate pyrometer. Except for the presence of air 
in drying rolls, these other mechanical difficulties are only 
occasional, and then easily remedied. A good system of air 
removal is a valuable adjunct to the paper drier. 

Air temperature and humidity and air movement in the 
machine room and around the machine affect rate of dry- 
ing to an appreciable extent. Various ventilation systems 
have been devised to eliminate vapor pockets and prevent 
condensation and dripping. Vapor pockets may retard dry- 
ing near the wet end of the machine, but are unimportant 
in this respect toward the dry end. Work carried out by 
Comings and Sherwood? supports a capillary theory of 
drying in which water is drawn to the surface by capil- 
larity, evaporation proceeding at the surface. The ten- 
sion of the water in these capillaries pulls the capillaries 
together, causing shrinkage. The ability of air to penetrate 
the sheet assists the removal of water by this mechanism. 
The water in the capillary flows toward its smaller end at 
the surface, where it evaporates until the tension at the 
interior balances that at the surface. After this occurs, 
the zone of evaporation recedes into the sheet and the 
vapor must diffuse to the surface and then pass into the 
surroundings. At the wet end of the drier section, surface 
evaporation is so rapid that the amount of water evolved 
may build up appreciable back pressure in vapor pockets 
and retard drying rate, while at the dry end this is not 
possible. The nature of the capillaries as determined by 
the ability of both liquid water and air to penetrate has 
a marked effect on the drying rate. Hence, much higher 
rates of drying of newsprint are found than for board or 
kraft. Similarly, it is to be expected that thicker, slower 
sheets will dry to a greater extent by internal vaporization 
and vapor diffusion. Also where very complete moisture 
removal is accomplished, this effect becomes more notice- 
able. The application of heat to alternate sides of the 
sheet probably also complicates this mechanism, causing 
it to slow up. 

Coming now to what is the most important factor affect- 
ing rate of drying, why do we cover a sheet of drying 
paper with felt and expect it to dry rapidly? Regardless 
of how this question is answered, there will be a host of 
disagreement, but some of the following effects are perti- 
nent. It must increase paper temperature, reduce rate of 


2? Comings and Sherwood, Ind, Eng. Chem. 26, 1096 (1934). 
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drying, cause more uniform drying as regards rate and 
distribution and affect rate of shrinkage. In other words, 
for any sheet of paper there are quality limitations which 
enter the drying picture and which may readily give it 
an entirely different hue. 

Too high a rate of drying at critical points in the shrink- 
age career of a sheet of paper sets up stresses which 
may only be relieved by cockling or curling if they are 
carried through into the finished paper. The water con- 
tent of the wet web entering the driers and the degrec 
of hydration and kind of stock may be expected to exert 
a great influence on the capillary movement of the water 
and the consequent shrinkage. The effect of shrinkage 
under tension may also seriously reduce physical proper- 
ties as shown by bursting strength, tear fold and flexi- 
bility. In many mills, the size tub or a water tub con- 
tacting the paper during the drying operation relieves many 
of the stresses set up by high initial rates of drying. The 
effect of a longer period of “annealing” is evident in paper 
dried in lofts. 


It appears logical that drying should be carried out in 
such a manner that the stresses set up by shrinkage are 
minimized and that under these conditions the difficulties 
of cockle and curl will be eliminated. By means of a gradu- 
ated system of driers it is possible to reduce the drying 
rate near the wet end where shrinkage is high and thus 
reduce stresses. Many papers do not respond completely 
to this treatment because of lack of uniformity and homo- 
geneity of the wet sheet entering the drier section. Varia- 
tions of moisture content and weight of sheet from time 
to time place a continually varying load on the driers, 
with a resulting variation in the stresses developed and 
a varying moisture content of the dried sheet. This in 
turn affects the finishing operation so that a non-uniform 
finish results. The control of basis weight must be effected 
at the wet end of the machine, but drying rate may be 
controlled by controlling dry temperatures. Older types 
of control, operating on steam pressure or sheet tension 
are more or less haphazard as compared with the newer 
methods of controlling drier roll temperature. One advan- 
tage in maintaining a controlled drying rate is that the 
average drying rate, hence machine production, can be 
pushed to a higher figure without developing undue 
stresses. 


The treatment of a non-homogeneous sheet containing 
both hard and soft stock in a wild formation presents a 
more difficult problem, because the development of stresses 
is general throughout the sheet and the best drying rate 
for one ingredient is not right for the other. In this case 
a water tub or size tub offers a possible solution, in that 
the secondary drying rates of previously dried materials 
become equalized to a large extent and the moistening of 
the dried sheet reduces the primary stresses. 


To sum up the conclusions regarding factors affecting 
Rate of Drying, we find of importance. 
. Area of drier surface 
Steam temperature in drier 
Cleanliness of drier, inside and out 
. Condensate removal from drier 
. Air removal from drier 
Temperature and humidity of air in contact 
with the paper or felt 
. Air movement around the machine 
. Moisture limits of sheets, wet and dry 
. Type of felt 
. Type of stock 
. Allowable shrinkage stresses 
. Uniformity of sheet with time 
. Uniform temperature control of drier 
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14. Homogeneity of sheet 
15. Size tub or water tub 


Steam Economy 


Turning now to the factors affecting steam economy 
or steam consumption per unit of paper produced, it is 
evident that many of the factors considered in the previous 
discussion may be eliminated, namely factors: 1 to 5 and 
9 to 11. Moreover, we find that the moisture content of 
the wet sheet entering the driers has an overwhelmingly 
important effect on steam economy. Thus the greatest pos- 
sible opportunity for steam saving exists at the wet end in 
the formation of the sheet and manipulation of the presses. 
A constant check on their operation in water removal is 
bound to yield good dividends. The moisture content at 
the dry end also affects the amount of water to be evapo- 
rated per unit weight of paper and hence steam economy. 
The allowable moisture at this point depends on finishing 
conditions, but should be maintained as high as possible 
to get the maximum production of paper. 

The other factor of major importance in considering 
steam economy may be classed as ventilation, i. e., the 
amount of air required to carry the vapor out of the 
machine room without causing dripping. This water comes 
from evaporation on the driers and at the wet end of the 
machine. The suggestion of segregating the wet end from 
the driers has the merits of reducing the evaporation at 
the wet end and preventing admixture of its air with 
drying air. Hoods over the drier section make possible 
control of the amount of air used, hence reduction of 
the amount of steam required for heating it to exhaust 
air temperature over outdoor air temperature. Hoods 
also lower machine room wall and ceiling tempera- 
tures and therefore reduce radiation losses from the room. 
Machine room construction with an insulated roof accom- 
plishes similar desirable savings. The corralling of venti- 
lating air in hoods may also make economical the recovery 
of waste heat from the exhaust air for preheating inlet 
cold air, effecting an appreciable improvement in steam 
economy. Uniformity of operation, namely drying rate, 
offers further savings in steam by reducing the variation 
in demand for air and allowing the ventilating system 
te operate closer to the upper limit of water-carrying 
capacity. This same effect may be accomplished by con- 
trolling ventilating rates to keep in phase with drying 
rates. 

While it is a popular misconception that steam pressure 
affects steam economy, it can be shown that the heat bal- 
ance for the machine room is practically independent of 
steam pressure. The balance between steam for power 
and for process frequently dictates the limits of steam 
pressure used in drying. 

Summarizing the major factors influencing steam econ- 
omy, they are: 

. Moisture, wet end 

. Moisture, dry end 

. Ventilation, including the temperature and hu- 
midity of the air exhausted from the machine 

. Heat recovery 

. Wet-end evaporation 

. Machine-room construction, particularly as it 
affects radiation losses 

. Size tubs 


Completeness of Drying 
The last item to consider is completeness of drying or 
equilibrium moisture. The factors affecting it are found 
at the dry end of the machine, although conditions at the 
wet end frequently enter the picture. The completeness of 
drying possible depends on the temperature of the dry 
sheet and the humidity of the air surrounding it. In gen- 


it 
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eral, it is undesirable to operate with too low a moisture 
content for three reasons: it is economical to sell water 
for the price of paper, the correct moisture content will 
assist the production of the desired finish, physical degra- 
dation of paper results from overdrying. Because of varia- 
tions in moisture content at the wet end with the sheet and 
across the sheet, similar variations occur at the dry end, 
which drier felts and control equipment only partly remove. 
The result is that the sheet is overdried to prevent wet 
streaks from blackening in the calenders. 

Those who have tested pulp realize the importance of 
drying conditions on the consistency of results, Generally, 
lower test results are obtained if the sheets are overdried 
instead of approaching equilibrium from the wet side. 

On the paper machine it is not practicable to wait for 
the sheet to approach the correct moisture content from 
the wet side, so partial overdrying is intentional. In moist 
weather it is relatively easy, to get the desired finish, but 
in dry weather overdrying difficulties are accentuated. This 
difficulty has been overcome by overdrying and then pass- 
ing the hot sheet through an air chamber of high humidity 
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which causes the overdried paper to regain moisture to a 
relatively uniform figure. Similar results, of course, follow 
from suitable ventilation between the driers and the reel- 
stand with high humidity air, but may lack precision of 
control. 
The factors affecting completeness of drying may be 

summarized : 

1. Dry-sheet temperature 

2. Dry-end air humidity 


3. Uniformity of the sheet in machine and cross 
directions 
4. Finish desired 
5. Type of stock 
The division of the discussion of drying into the three 
independent groupings of rate of drying, steam economy 
and completeness of drying enables a logical consideration 
of the factors affecting the operation. The development of 
improvements in the drying operation must be governed 
by the quality of the finished product, rather than the 
mere cost of evaporating water. 


Northern New York TAPPI Meeting 


The proposed New York Section of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry met at the 
Rochester Hotel, Rochester, N. Y., Saturday, December 
7. John Schuber of St. Regis Paper Company presided 
as chairman, 

The speaker of the evening was Harry Williamson of 
the Robert Gain Company, who talked on Beating. Mr. 
Williamson said, in part: 

There are only two fundamental actions in the treat- 
ment of stock: cutting and hydration. The Williamson 
system eliminates cutting. Why waste power in cutting 
long fibers when you can put in short ones in the exact 
amount necessary to give the desired characteristics? 

We can measure the power and capacities of our ma- 
chines which we use for treating pulp, but as a rule we 
do not measure the resistance of the stock to the force 
applied, and as the characteristics of pulp vary greatly 
from one batch to the next the treating becomes rather 
a hit or miss proposition. Usually the same portion of 
the strength curve is not used for each different batch of 
pulp. The important considerations in beating are: the 
critical period of development and the time of develop- 
ment after that critical period. 


It appears that, at present, we spend too much time 
beating stock to meet the physical requirements of the 
paper machine instead of beating to obtain the strength 
requirements of the paper being made. 


On a board machine the production was increased from 
102 tons per day to 139 tons per day, by keeping the 
stock absolutely uniform. Also by keeping the stock uni- 
form the driers of this machine evaporated 49 pounds 
of water per square foot of drier surface. 

A tissue mill was having trouble with breaking of the 
sheet due to a periodical falling-off of tensile strength. 
This decrease in tensile strength occurred very regularly. 
Investigation disclosed the fact that two of the four beat- 
ers brought the pulp to maximum strength in five hours, 
and the other two required seven. Therefore, the pulp in 
the first two beaters was overbeaten two hours, which 
caused! the tensile strength of the sheet to fall off when 
the pulp was used. 

The industry needs more cooperation between techni- 
tal and practical men. The practical man should not re- 
sist change. The technical man must be a diplomat; he 


must have courage. When he knows that he is right he 
should stick to his guns and carry his ideas to the finish. 
He should always remember that, the object of a paper 
company is to sell paper, not technical knowledge, power, 
steam, etc. Therefore, these things are useful only insofar 
as they help to produce paper, improve quality, or reduce 
cost. 

Those present included: Albert L. Ball, Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; H. S. Bristol, International 
Paper Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; H. D. Cook, Sweet 
Brothers Co., Phoenix, N. Y.; J. D. Dickson, Jr., R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., S. Norwalk, Conn.; O. P. Fussell, Law- 
less Brothers Co., E. Rochester, N. Y.; F. C. Good- 
will, St. Regis Paper Co., Deferiet, N. Y.; E. W. 
Gutliph, Bloomer Brothers Co., Newark, N. Y.; Ray 
E. Harter, R. L. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y.; F. R. Hyatt, Johns Manville Co., C. James John- 
son, Upson Co., Lockport, N. Y.; A. B. Kaplan, Inter- 
national Paper Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; J. Arthur 
Klifeher, Bloomer Brothers Co., Newark, N. Y.; A. P. 
Lapp, Stecher Traung Lith Co., Rochester, N. Y.; K. 
Stephens Linderman, International Paper Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Kenneth Lindhurst, International Paper Co., 
Lewiston, N. Y.; Milton J. Maguire, Paper Makers Chem- 
ical Corp., Lockport, N. Y.; Earl P. McGinn, St. Regis 
Paper Co., Deferiet, N. Y.; W. B. Morehouse, Lawless 
Brothers Co., E. Rochester, N. Y.; Richard J. Murtaugh, 
St. Regis Paper Company, Deferiet, N. Y.; John Nolan, 
International Paper Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; W. J. 
Nolan, St. Regis Paper Company, Deferiet, N. Y!; A. P. 
Nutter, Upson Company, Lockport, N. Y.; G. E. Oster- 
heldt, Kreb’s Pigment and Color Co., Newark, N. J.; G. P. 
Prather, Dilts Machine Co., Fulton, N. Y.; John H. Rich, 
Foster Paper Co., Utica, N. Y.; Fred J. Rooney, Wiscon- 
sin Wire Works, Appleton, Wis., Fred Shorken, St. Regis 
Paper Co., Norfolk, N. Y.; John Schuber, St. Regis Paper 
Co., Deferiet, N. Y.; P. D. Switzer, Heller & Merz Co., 
Deferiet, N. Y.; E. A. Warner, St. Regis Paper Co., De- 
feriet, N. Y.; Robert L. Watts, St. Regis Paper Co., De- 
feriet, N. Y.; Harry Williamson, Robert Gair Co. Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; S. J. Wineburg, International Paper 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; L. M. Woodside, International 
Paper Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; F. M. Williams, Wil- 
liams Apparatus Co., Watertown, N. Y.; Dexter B. Wil- 
liams, Williams Apparatus Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
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Combustible Sulphur in Sulphite Waste Liquor 


Kenneth A. Kobe’ and Anthony D. Centenero! 


Abstract 


The amounts of net or combustible sulphur in sulphite 
waste liquor concentrated by various processes have been 
determined. They are shown to be much below the total 
sulphur content and are about the same as some of the 
high-sulphur coals used in the Mid-West. Methods of 
removing sulphur dioxide from stack gas are discussed. 


The combustion of concentrated sulphite waste liquor, 
although perfectly feasible, has been deterred by mill 
management that fears the results of the sulphur dioxide 
and trioxide liberated in the combustion. The various court 
decisions holding metallurgical plants responsible for dam- 
age are well known, and the recent English court decision 
holding the Barton Power Plant of the Manchester Cor- 
poration responsible for damage to vegetation and crops 
make a company hesitate to burn concentrated sulphite 
waste liquor in their regular boiler plant. It is the purpose 
of this work to determine the amount of sulphur com- 
pounds that would be given off when concentrated or dried 
sulphite waste liquor is burned, and to review the various 
methods of treating the stack gases to remove the sulphur 
compounds. 


The method of attack consisted in the determination of 
the amount of net sulphur in the sulphite waste liquors. 
The total sulphur was determined by the method of Pollock 
and Partansky (9). A sample was then ashed and the 
amount of sulphur in the ash was determined. The sulphur 
in the ash was subtracted from the total sulphur to give 
the amount of sulphur driven off in the ash determination. 
It may be assumed that the sulphur given off in the com- 
bustion will closely approximate that driven off in the 
ashing. The results for eight samples are shown in Table I. 
Sample A, on the wet basis, contained 4.4 per cent total 
sulphur and 13.2 per cent ash, However, 19.7 per cent of 
the ash is sulphur, making 2.6 per cent of the wet sample 
represent sulphur in the ash. The 4.4 per cent total sulphur 
minus the 2.6 per cent sulphur in the ash gives 1.8 per cent 
net sulphur or sulphur given off as sulphur oxides in the 
combustion. 

Several observations may be made concerning the net 
sulphur in the dry material. The lowest net sulphur is in 
the organic solids produced by the Howard Process (3). In 


TABLE I 
SULPHITE LIQUOR ANALYSES 


Total Sulphur 
Sulphur in Ash Sulphur 


Wet Dry ‘Wet Ash Wet Dry 
basis basis basis basis basis basis 
4.4 6.6 19.7 . 2.7 

* 18.8 . . 
14.7 


Net 
Ash 


Wet 
basis 


Mois- ’ 
ture Solids 
Per cent Per cent 


OAM S 


“45 


Sulphite liquor concentrated by submerged combustion (8). 

Unconcentrated sulphite waste liquor from Rainier Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany. — as 

Vacuum evaporated sulphite liquor from Rainier Pulp and Paper Company. 

a .~ contact evaporated sulphite liquor from Rainier Pulp and Paper 

ompany. at 

Spray-dried solids from Rainier Pulp and Paper Company. 

Vacuum evaporated sulphite liquor trom Robeson Process Company. 

Vacuum dried solids from Robeson Process Company. 

Precipitated organic solids by Howard Process (3) from the Marathon 
Paper Mills. 


Mosk to w> 


» endeenet of Chemical Engineering, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 
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the first step of this process the free sulphur dioxide and 
bisulphites are precipitated out as calcium sulphite by the 
addition of lime. Considerable sulphur is thus removed 
from the liquor from which the organic solids are next 
precipitated. If the ash were pure calcium sulphate the 
sulphur in the ash would be 23.5 per cent. The sulphur in 
the ash in the various samples is considerably under this 
value, and in general, the lower the sulphur in the ash 
the lower is the net sulphur in the dry solids. It may be 
concluded that the greater the amount of lime in the solids 
the lower will be the net sulphur, so that one method of 
reducing the net sulphur burning to sulphur dioxide will 
be the introduction of lime into the waste liquor concen- 
trate going to the burners. The noticeable exception to this 
is sample A, which was concentrated by submerged com- 
bustion evaporation (8). Apparently the hot gases from 
the submerged combustion burner stripped the free and 
part of the combined sulphur dioxide from the liquor much 
more effectively than other methods of concentration. 


Removal of Sulphur Oxides from Stack Gas 


In the combustion of coal practically all of the net 
sulphur burns to sulphur dioxide with but a very small 
amount of sulphur trioxide. It cannot be definitely stated 
that the same thing will occur in the combustion of sul- 
phite waste liquor, however, it may reasonably be assumed 
that such is the case. 

The first method used was at the Battersea Station in 
London consisting of the absorption of sulphur dioxide 
by washing with water and a final wash with lime water 
to remove the last traces (1). The volume of untreated 
water necessary to scrub the gases from a large boiler 
installation is so great as to be economically unfeasible (5). 
This large volume could be reduced by oxidizing the dis- 
solved sulphur dioxide to sulphuric acid, thus keeping the 
sulphur dioxide at zero concentration in the liquid. This 
reaction was studied in detail by Johnstone (4) and by 
Copson and Payne (2). Only about one per cent of the 
water required for simple absorption is necessary, how- 
ever, the upper limit of acid concentration is 30 to 40 
per cent, and the catalysts used in solution are quite sus- 
ceptible to poisons in the stack gases. 

The latest development consists in scrubbing the stack 
gas with a dilute ammonia solution, which completely 
removes all sulphur dioxide from the gas (6). The ammo- 
nia solution may be regenerated by distilling out the sul- 
phur dioxide (7). Continued work on this process will un- 
doubtedly prove it to be the most efficient and economical. 
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Marvellum Co.’s Improvements 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Hotyoke, Mass., December 9, 1935—The Marvellum 
Company have been making extensive changes, including 
air conditioning and remodelling their offices, which are 


very attractive. They have also changed the outside en- 
trance to their offices from the end of the building to the 
center of the front. 
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Waste Liquors and Gases of the Paper Industry 


A Survey of Recent Domestic and Foreign Patent Literature on the Utilization of Waste 
Liquors and Waste Gases of the Pulp Industry, 1931-1935 


(Third Compilation.) 


Clarence J. West, Chairman, Committee on Abstracts and Bibliography, TAPPI 
(Continued from the issue of November 28, 1935) 


United States Patents (Continued) 


975. 1,900,506. Marcu 7, 1933. RatpH W. KuMLER. 
DESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION OF BLACK LIQUOR. 

The liquor is mixed with hot black ash to assist in re- 
moval of moisture from the black liquor and the dried 
mixture is destructively distilled. Various details of pro- 
cedure are described. 

976. 1,902,106. Marcu 21, 1933. Atrrep M. THom- 
SEN. PULPING AND LIQUOR RECOVERY PROCESS. 

Fiber is liberated from material such as waste wood or 
corn stalks by cooking with a liquor containing sodium 
sulphide, the fiber is separated from the spent cooking 
liquor, the latter is evaporated to a syrupy consistency, 
incinerated in a reducing atmosphere, the ashes are dis- 
solved in water, soda ash formed during incineration is 
separated by fractional crystallization, and the resulting 
mother liquor is used for making up fresh cooking liquor. 


977. 1,902,986. Marcu 28, 1933. Maurice E. Bar- 
KER. ACTIVATED CHARCOAL FROM CHARCOAL FINES. 

A mixture of charcoal fines and wood flour is wetted 
with a solution such as one containing zinc chloride and a 
carbonaceous binder such as waste sulphite liquor and 


briquets are formed from the mixture, dried and car- 
bonized. 


978. 1,903,705. Apri 11, 1933. Yasuyuro NiKarpo, 
CARBON OF HIGH ACTIVITY AND COVERING POWER. 


A liquor containing water-soluble carbonaceous material 
such as paper-mill waste liquor or distillery slop is mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of a sulphur-containing gas- 
producing agent such as a sulphate functioning to produce 
sulphur-containing gas during the carbonization step and 
thus increase the porosity and activity of the resulting 
carbon, and a strong mineral acid such as sulphuric acid is 
added in sufficient quantity to liberate volatile components 
and prevent the expansion of the material during drying 
and carbonization, and the reaction product is dried at a 
temperature below the carbonizing temperature, and then 
1s carbonized in the presence of a flux which is fusible at 
the carbonizing temperature. 


979. 1,904,170. Aprit 18, 1933. Grorce A. RICHTER. 
CYCLIC PROCESS FOR SULPHITE PULP PRODUCTION. 


Wood chips are cooked in a sulphurous acid solution 
of alkali sulphite ; the inorganic content of the spent cook- 
ing liquor is smelted in a reducing atmospheric to produce 
alkali sulphite and alkali carbonate, the smelted compounds 
are dissolved in water, the solution is carbonated to con- 
vert the alkali sulphite into carbonate, the carbonated solu- 
tion is treated with a water-soluble oxidizing agent such 
as chlorine water to oxidize residual alkali sulphide or sul- 
phate, and the resulting solution is acidulated with sulphur 
dioxide to form a fresh liquor for repeating the cooking 
step of the cycle. 

980. 1,904,589. Apri 18, 1933. Sipney D. WELLS. 
ALCOHOL PRODUCTION BY FERMENTATION. 

Alcohol is produced by the fermentation of a mash 


comprising the liquor obtained from the cooking of fibrous 
plant material such as straw with a caustic alkali solution 
as in the production of pulp. 


981. 1,906,102. Aprit 25, 1933. Ertx L. Riman. 
ALKALIZING WASTE LIQUORS FROM SODA PULP MANUFAC- 
TURE PREPARATORY TO DRY DISTILLATION. 

The waste liquor is concentrated to about 50 per cent 
dry substance and alkalized while hot by adding and mixing 
barium oxide in pulverized condition to effect a reaction 
which generates sufficient heat to drive off most of the 
water. 

982. 1,906,836. May, 2, 1933. Linn BrapLEY AND 
Epwarp P. McKEere. Woop PULPING PROCESS. 

Wood is cooked in a non-acid sulphite liquor. Wood is 
also cooked in an alkaline cooking liquor comprising sodium 
sulphide. Sodium compounds are recovered from the resi- 
dual liquor resulting from.each cook and are used in pre- 
paring cooking liquor for the other digestion. 

983. 1,906,886. May 2, 1933. Grorce A. RICHTER. 
RECOVERING SUBSTANCES FROM SPENT COOKING LIQUORS 
OBTAINED IN PULP PRODUCTION. 


Spent cooking liquor containing only sodium compounds 
including sodium-sulphur compounds is smelted to pro- 
duce a completely water-soluble smelt containing sodium 
carbonate as one constituent; the smelt is dissolved in 
water, and sodium carbonate is crystallized out and 
separated. 

1,908,615. 
ent 579,074. 


984. 1,908,862. May 16, 1933. CHartes H. REESE 
RECLAIMING SULPHITE WASTE LIQUOR. 

Lime is added to the liquor to neutralize the acid and a 
gelatinous material such as gelatin or glue is added to 
coagulate the precipitate; the liquor is heated to about 
95° C. and is separated from the precipitate to obtain a 
clear liquor for subsequent use. 

985. 1,908,993. May 16, 1933. RicHarp METZGER. 
DYEING CELLULOSE ACETATE RAYON. 

Sulphite cellulose waste liquor is employed with dyes 
such as aminoazo dyes and aminoanthraquinones. 

986. 1,909,790. May 16, 1933. Frepertcx A. VocEL. 
TANNING. 

The surface of a hide is delimed after its hair has been 
removed by liming. The hide is pretanned for a limited 
time in mixed aldehyde and sulphite cellulose extract to 
commence transformation of tanning substances into 
leather and is then treated with a vegetable tanning liquor 
to complete the tanning. 

987. 1,909,929. May 23, 1933. Linn BrapLey AND 
Epwarp P. McKEere. CELLULOSIC PULP. 

Material such as wood is cooked in a solution containing 
sodium compounds in which most of the sodium present 
is in the form of a sulphite and residual liquor is sub- 
jected to a treatment including a furnacing step regulated 
to burn the combustible content of the liquor and to leave 
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May 9, 1933. E. Orman. See German Pat- 
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a furnace product including inorganic sodium compounds 
derived from the residual liquor, products of combustion 
from the furnacing step being passed in contact with other 
residual liquor from such a pulp-making operation for the 
recovery of soluble compounds, 

988. 1,910,724. May 23, 1933. Hans N. UNDEN. 
TUYERE FOR FURNACES FOR MELTING RESIDUES FROM EVAP- 
ORATED BLACK LIQUOR FROM SULPHATE OR “SODIUM” CELLU- 
LOSE FACTORIES. 

Structural details. 

989. 1,915,315. June 27, 1933. Watter F. HoFrMAN. 
TREATING GREEN LIQUOR FROM ASH PRODUCED IN THE RE- 
COVERY OF CHEMICALS FROM A SODA-SULPHUR BASE PULPING 
PROCESS. 

The green liquor is carbonated, crystals of sodium bicar- 
bonate formed are separated, the sodium bicarbonate is 
sulphited to form a sodium sulphite, cellulosic material is 
cooked in a liquor containing the sodium sulphite thus 
prepared, and waste liquor from the cooking process is 
recovered through the steps leading to the production of 
green liquor. 

990. 1,916,539. Jury 4, 1933. Gero. P. SPENCER. 
CLEAN AND DUSTLESS FUEL FROM COAL AND COKE. 

The fuel is treated with an aqueous lignosulphonic acid 
solution which is allowed to dry on the material and may 
contain coloring matter if desired. 

991. 1,921,566. Ave. 8, 1923. Hans FRaAi.ZEN AND 
Rosert HELD. SEPARATING FATTY ACID AND RESINOUS 
ACID MATERIALS OF TALL OIL. 

Both the materials are esterified with a polyhydric alco- 
hol such as glycerol or ethylene glycol; the resulting mix- 
ture is subjected to a catalyzed splitting in the presence of 
water while heating ; and the resulting free fatty acids are 
separated from resinic acid esters (as by steam distilla- 
tion). 

922. 1,922,160. Ave. 15, 1933. GustaF HaAGLunp. 
REMOVING TURPENTI..E, ETC., IN SULPHITE CELLULOSE DI- 
GESTION. 

Material such as wood chips is cooked in a digester with 
a solution of a sulphurous acid salt, vapors containing 
turpentine, etc., are withdrawn from the digester, a solu- 
tion of sulphur dioxide is added to the digester and the 
cooking is continued. 

993. 1,923,622. Ava. 22, 1933. Rocer B. HI Lt. ArtI- 
FICIAL LEATHER. 

A paper web is impregnated with latex containing a 
vegetable tanning agent such as oal, chestnut or quebracho 
extract and concentrated sulphite waste liquor, and dried. 

994. 1,924,361. Avuc. 29, 1933. Guy C. Howarp. 
TREATING WASTE SULPHITE LIQUOR FOR DISCHARGE INTO 
STREAMS, ETC. 

Waste sulphite liquor is treated with solid phase caustic 
lime at atmospheric pressure and at a temperature not 
exceeding 100€ to obtain a liquor having a hydrogen ion 
of about 12 and precipitated inorganic and organic mat- 
ter, solids and liquid are separated, and the liquid is sub- 
jected to a steam pressure cook under conditions of sus- 
tained caustic lime alkalinity to precipitate additional in- 
organic and organic matter, and the precipitated material 
is separated. 

995. 1,927,555. Sept. 19, 1932. Frrepricn A. OEt- 
KEN. CONCENTRATING LIQUORS CONTAINING CALCIUM SUL- 
PHATE OR THE LIKE. 

In concentrating liquids such as lime-neutralized sulphite 
waste liquor, containing calcium sulphate or like sub- 
stances of negative temperature coefficient of solubility, by 
circulating the liquids through a heating stage and on 
evaporating stage and causing the liquids to flow through 
a heater at a pressure such that the boiling point of the 
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liquid is higher than the temperature of the heating med- 
ium, the quantity of the circulating liquid is controlled in 
such a manner that the supersaturation caused by the in- 
crease in temperature in the heater does not exceed the 
upper limit of the metastable zone, and the supersaturation 
of the incrustants in the liquid is relieved in the liquid 
after it is withdrawn from the heater and before it is re- 
turned to it, and the pressure on the liquid is released upon 
passing into the evaporator. Apparatus is described. 

996. 1,929,115. Ocr. 3, 1933. Epwarp J. JOHNSTONE. 
SIZING FOR PAPER. 

The melting point of rosin size is reduced by adding re- 
fined tall oil in a quantity not over 30% that of the rosin 
used in ma‘cing the size. 

998. 1,931,536. Oct. 24, 1933. Epwarp G. GoopeLt. 
UTILIZING “BLACK LIQUOR” FROM SULPHATE OR SODA PULP 
MANUFACTURE. 

For recovering alkali metal values and heat of combus- 
tion from black liquor, concentrated black liquor and black 
liquor powder are introduced into a smelting furnace to- 
gether with inert gases to retard combusion of organic ma- 
terials present. Apparatus is described. 

999. 1,932,254. Ocr. 31, 1933. Epwarp G. GoopeLL. 
TREATI..G BLACK LIQUOR FROM CELLULOSE PULP MANU- 
FACTURE. 

For recovery of alkali metal values and utilization of the 
heat content, the solids of black liquor, in substantially dry 
condition, are introduced into a smelting furnace and 
burned under reducing conditions; alkali metal values are 
fused off, and additional air is supplied to the combustion 
gases directly above the fuel bed and the gases are burned 
under a boiler. Apparatus is described. 

1000. 1,933,255. Oct. 31, 1933. Epwarp G. GoopeL-. 
TREATING BLACK LIQUOR FROM CELLULOSE PULP MANUFAC- 
TURE. 

This patent relates to apparatus for the combustion of 
black liquor, including a steam generator and a spray drier. 

1001. 1,933,445. Oct. 31,1923. Harotp R. Murpock. 
PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZER FROM BLACK LIQUOR. 

Nitric or phosphoric acid or an acid nitrate or phosphate 
is used for neutralizing black liquor containing a suitable 
proportion of an alkaline potassium compound. 

1002. 1,934,655. Nov. 7, 1933. Linn BrapLey AND 
Epwarp P. McKeere. TREATMENT OF SULPHITE SOLU- 
TIONS SUCH AS RESIDUAL SOLUTIONS FROM COOKING WOOD. 

A residual solution containing sodium sulphide is mixed 
with ammonium, calcium and magnesium sulphites and 
magnesium sulphate, and heated to remove hydrogen 
sulphide. 

1003. 1,934,957. Nov. 14, 1933. Sipney D. WELLS. 
PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER PULP. 

In order to prevent foaming in subsequent operations, 
black liquor from the diffusers is passed through a cen- 
trifugal separator to remove fats, soaps, resins, etc., the 
density of the liquor being adjusted so as to permit such 
separation. 

1004. 1,935,482. Nov. 14, 1933. J. J. O’Connor AND 
D. F. Morris. FILiLer FoR PAPER. 

The lime sludge from the causticizing of the smelting 
oven soda is used as a filler. 

1005. 1,936,250. Nov. 21, 1933. Hyman Limsurc 
TREATING SULPHITE LIQUOR TO OBTAIN EMULSIFYING SUB- 
STANCES. 

Sulphite liquor is treated with an aluminous material 
such as glue or gelatin to form a precipitate containing 
sulphonic acids; the precipitate is dissolved with an alkali 
such as sodium hydroxide and an acid is added to the 
solution to obtain a second precipitate containing sulphonic 
acids practically free from electrolytes; this second pre 
cipitate is suitable for preparing stable emulsions. 
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1006. 1,936,887. Nov. 28, 1933. Hucu M. Spencer. 
UsE OF SULPHITE WASTE LIQUOR FOR MAKING CELLULAR 
COMPOSITION, 

A mixture is formed of relatively finely divided inor- 
ganic material (such as ground limestone) and sulphite 
waste liquor, and the mixture is heated to cause it to 
intumesce and form a cellular product. 

1007. 1,937,944. Dec. 5, 1933. James D. Butter. 
PURIFYING SULPHITE LIQUORS. 

A water-soluble sulphide such as that of sodium is added 
to liquors such an. an alkaline impure sodium bisulphite 
liquor to precipitate impurities such as iron, lead, etc, 

1008. 1,938,532. Dec. 5, 1933. Ricnarp H. Patcu 
AND Fritz DAMBACHER. POLYMERIZING, CONDENSING 
AND OXIDIZING CRUDE TALL OIL, 

Crude tall oil is subjected to the action of oxygen at a 
temperature (suitably about 110° with air and iron resin- 
ate) and for a time (suitably about 40 hours) sufficient to 
condense and refine the material and form a substan- 
tially odorless, non-sludging, dark, clear oi! which is suit- 
able for use as a cooling oil in cutting metals and for 
various other purposes. 

1009. 1,938,693. Dec. 12, 1933. Wu_sur F. GILLes- 
PIE AND DANIEL M. WapswortH. REFINING SULPHATE 
WOOD TURPENTINE. 

Sulphate wood turpentine is treated with ethylene dia- 
mine or its equivalent to remove offensive odors. 

1010. 1,940,136. Dec. 19, 1933. Gustar HaGLunp. 
SULPHITE CELLULOSE DIGESTION. 

Cellulose-containing material such as wood chips is 
first cooked with a solution of a sulphurous acid salt such 
as sodium bisulphite and the original solution from the 
cooking vessel, a solution of sulphur dioxide is added in 
waste liquor or wash water from a similar cooking opera- 


tion, and the cooking is continued for a further period. 
There is thus obtained a high concentration of by-products 
in the waste liquor formed. 


1011. 1,940,372. Dec. 19, 1933. HAKAN SANDQVIST 
AND TorstEN O,. H. LinpstrOM. PHyYTOSTEROL, FATTY 
ACIDS AND RESIN ACIDS FROM RAW TALL-OIL SOAP. 

Raw tall-oil soap obtained in the manufacture of cellu- 
lose by the sulphate method is dried under a pressure of 
less than 30 mm. mercury, the concentrated material is 
extracted with a solvent such as ether in which phytos- 
terol and non-saponifiable substances are soluble, impuri- 
ties are removed from the extract by shaking with an 
alkaline material such as sodium hydroxide solution, and 
the solvent is distilled off and the residue is crystallized 
to obtain pure phytosterol. Fatty and resin acids are also 
recovered, 

1012. 1,941,760. Jan. 2, 1934. Erix L. RINMAN. 
PRODUCTION OF VALUABLE MATERIALS SUCH AS METHANOL, 
ETC., FROM VEGETABLE MATERIALS BY DIGESTION AND DIS- 
TILLATION. ; 

Wood chips or straw are digested in aqueous barium 
hydroxide solution at an elevated temperature under pres- 
sure to effect decomposition and formation of compounds 
with the barium hydroxide. Barium oxide is added to the 
resulting solution to effect reaction with the water of the 
solution and generation of heat, thus driving off water 
from the solution, and the residue is subjected to dry 
distillation, 

1013. 1,943,345. Jan. 16, 1934. Rocer W. RIcHARD- 
SON. RECOVERY OF AMMONIA FROM COOK LIQUOR IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF PAPER BY THE AMMONIUM BISULPHITE 
PROCESS. 

_ The hot cook liquor is made alkaline and, while still hot, 
is brought into intimate contact with air, the resulting gas 
is cooled, part of the condensable ammonia is absorbed 
in the condensed liquid thus obtained, and the remaining 
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uncondensed ammonia is recovered by subsequent scrubb- 
ing. An arrangement of apparatus is described. 


1014. 1,945,205. Jan. 30, 1934. Lioyp D. Smrmey. 
SULPHITE PULPING PROCESS. 

The relief gases are passed through a heat exchanger in 
the acid accumulator, to heat up the latter without being 
absorbed in the accumulator liquor, and are then absorbed 
in the raw in the acid storage tanks. A connection is also 
provided for sending the gases directly irito the accumu- 
lator liquor if desired. 


1015. 1,946,020. Fes. 6, 1934. Apotr GorHaANn. AP- 
PARATUS FOR OBTAINING ANHYDROUS ALCOHOL CONTINU- 
OUSLY FROM MASHES, WORTS, SPENT SULPHITE LIQUORS, 
ETC., BY DISTILLATION FOLLOWED BY DEHYDRATION. 

Various details of appartus and operation are described. 

1016. 1,948,858. Fes. 27, 1934. Guy C. Howarp. 
LIGNIN DERIVATIVES SUITABLE FOR USE AS ADHESIVES, FILL- 
ERS AND SIZING. 

A heated adqueous dispersion containing free lignin 
sulphonic acid and which is substantially free from non- 
ligneous organic matter is exposed to an atmosphere such 
as air and water vapor which is favorable to a substan- 
tially complete escape of sulphur dioxide from the disper- 
sion, An arrangement of apparatus is described. Various 
other details and modifications of procedure also are 
described. 

1017-1018. 
J. WALLACE. 
WASTE LIQUOR. 

No. 1,952,642. Sulphite waste liquor is neutralized with 
lime to hydrogen ion concentration of about 7.5, decanted, 
cooled to about 100° F. and fermented with an organism 
that ferments pentoses and pentosans as well as hexoses 
(e. g. Aerobacillus acetoethylicum, B. macerans, Clostri- 
dium acetonigenum, B. butylicus, B. butyricum). The fer- 
mented liquor is concentrated to about 30° Be., with or 
without recovery of volatile by-products. No. 1,952,643 
specifies carrying out the fermentation of the preceding 
potest with lactic acid producing bacteria such as Lacto- 
acillus pentoaceticus, Lactobacillus bulgarcus, B. del- 
bruckii, Streptococcus lacticus. 

1019, 1,955,057. Aprit 17, 1934. Tuomas L. Dun- 
BAR. TREATMENT OF SULPHITE PULP AND LIQUOR. 

A screen is provided in the bottom cone of the digester 
through which the liquor can be drawn off at the end 
of the cook and passed through a heat exchanger to warm 
up the water used for washing the pulp or subjected to 
suitable treatment for recovering the residual sulphur 


dioxide. 
1,958,439. May 15, 1934. Ratpn H. McKee. 


1,952,642-3. Marcu 27, 1934. Frepericx 
TANNING PREPARATION FROM SULPHITE 


1020. 
RECOVERY OF VALUES FROM BLACK LIQUOR. 

Concentrated black liquor is heated with potassium 
hydroxide, the resulting mass is dissolved in water and 
sodium oxalate is crystallized and filtered out of the solu- 
tion, the filtrate being then treated with oxalic acid to 
form potassium acid oxalate, which is recovered. Various 
other details are also described. 

1021. 1,958,504. Dec. 25, 1934. Atrrep G. KERNIN. 
FEEDING BLACK LIQUOR TO FURNACES FOR RECLAIMING 
VALUES. 

Air under pressure is fed to the furnace. Sodium sul- 
phate is supplied to the current of air at a distance from 
the furnace so that it is carried with the air, and black 
liquor is supplied to the furnace along a path surrounded 
by the path of travei of the air and sodium sulphate so 
that all the materials are mixed at a point just before 
discharge into the furnace in spray form. Apparatus is 


described. 
1022. 1,958,624. May 15, 1934. Guy C. Howarp anp 


CARLYLE HARMON. LIGNIN DISPERSIONS. 
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A lignin substance such as may be obtained from waste 
sulphite liquor is treated with an aqueous solution of a 
bisulphite at a hydrogen ion concentration below 6.0 to 
disperse the solid-phase lignin substance, and an acid is 
added, such as sulphuric acid to decompose residual sul- 
phite salts with formation of sulphur dioxide and salts 
of the added acid, and the liberated sulphur dioxide is 
expelled from the solution to obtain a dispersion which 
can be used in tanning, etc. ~- 

1023. 1,961,194. June 5, 1934. Ww. S. Catcorrt. 
INHIBITING CORROSION OF FERRUOUS MATERIALS BY UREA 
SYNTHESIS MELTS. 

Sulphite liquor solids are added to melts such as those 
vroducible from ammonia and carbon dioxide. 

1024. 1,961,351. June 5, 1934. Anton Gustin. RE- 
COVERY OF VALUES FROM PULP COOKING LIQUOR. 

Black ash is fired in a furnace having an internal water 
chamber above the bed of the furnace; water is introduced 
into the chamber in regulated amount determined by the 
heat developed in the furnace, hot water is conveyed away 
from the furnace, the liquor is subjected to the action of 
the hot water, and the resulting black liquor is exposed 
to the indirect action of steam in an evaporator, moved 
toward the furnace and given a rotary motion and exposed 
countercurrentwise to hot gases from the furnace to form 
the black ash which is fed to and fired in the furnace. 
Apparatus is described. 

1025. 1,963,862. June 19, 1934. Otro Norpstr6M. 
RECOVERING CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS FROM THE GASES OF 
SODA MELTING FURNACES IN THE PRODUCTION OF SUL~ 
PHATE PULP. 

The gases are passed through chips impregnated with 
an alkaline solution or an alkaline solution is injected into 
the gases which are then passed through the chips. 

1026. 1,964,934. Jury 3, 1934. THEropor WALLIs, 
Oskar FALEK AND PAUL VircK. RENDERING ANIMAL 
FIBERS RESISTANT TO ACID AND ALKALINE LIQUIDS. 

Wool, silk, fur or the like is treated with a sulphite cellu- 
lose waste liquor free from lime, having a specific gravity 
of about 1.27 and containing 5 per cent of magnesium 
oxide in the form of a salt. 

1028. 1,970,258. Avuc. 14, 1934. Cirnton K. Tex- 
TOR. WooD DIGESTION AND WASTE LIQUOR TREATMENT. 

Waste black liquor from wood digestion is rendered 
strongly alkaline with sodium hydroxide, concentrated to 
a sirupy consistency, and the concentrate may be incin- 
erated to produce sodium carbonate for use in the further 
preparation of cooking liquor. Preliminarily, before the 
concentration, waste black liquors from two different 
wood-digestion processes may be mixed, one from a sul- 
phite process and the other from an alkali process. Num- 
erous details of apparatus and operation are described. 

1029. 1,971,358. Aue. 28, 1934. ApotpH W. WaERN 
AND Leo F. BuNDE. WATER-TUBE HEAT-EXCHANGE AP- 
PARATUS FOR RECOVERY OF WASTE HEAT FROM ROTARY FUR- 
NACES FOR BUR.,.ING CONCENTRATED BLACK LIQUOR OR THE 
LIKE, 

Structural features. 

1030. 1,972,116. Serr. 4, 1934. ApotpH W. Waern. 
APPARATUS FOR IGNITING AND REMOVING ORGANIC MATTER 
FROM BLACK ASH. 

Structural features. 

1031. 1,973,557. Serr. 11, 1934. Linn BrapLey AND 
Epwarp P. McKEere. PRODUCTION OF PULP, ETC. 

Wood is cooked in a liquor containing sodium monosul- 
phite as its principal active agent, together with smaller 
amounts of sodium carbonate and sodium bicarbonate, and 
the gases formed during the cook are relieved from the 
digester. The spent liquor is regenerated by concentrating, 
carbonizing or smelting the solids, dissolving the smelt in 
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water and sulphiting the solution so as to convert most of 
the sodium salts into sodium monosulphite and leave a 
small proportion as sodium carbonate and bicarbonate. 


1032. 1,973,910. Sepr. 18, 1934. Paut D. Peterson. 
WETTABLE SULPHUR COMPOSITION SUITABLE FOR USE AS AN 
INSECTICIDE AND FUNGICIDE. 

A wettable powder contains sulphite liquor solids 1-3 
grams and lime-sulphur 5-8 cc. per 100 grams sulphur. 

1033. 1,974,751. Sepr. 25, 1924. Gerorce A. RICHTER. 
PULPING WOOD CHIPS. 

The inorganic content of spent cooking liquor is melted 
to produce a melt containing sodium sulphide and sodium 
carbonate and the melt is dissolved in water; sodium car- 
bonate separated from the solution is converted into sodium 
sulphite; wood chips are impregnated with the solution 
from which the sodium carbonate has been separated, and 
the impregnated chips are pulped in a solution of the sodi- 
um sulphite. 


1034. 1,976,905. Oct. 16, 1934. WiLLt1AM THorDAR- 
SON. INSECTICIDE AND FERTILIZER SUITABLE FOR TREATING 
FOLIAGE OR THE SOIL. 

A metal ligninsulphonate, arsenite, arsenate or phos- 
phate such as that of iron is used. 

1035. 1,981,176. Nov. 20, 1934. Guy C. Howarp. 
TREATING WASTE SULPHITE LIQUOR. 

Waste sulphite liquor is treated with solid-phase caustic 
lime to produce a solid ligninsulphonic acid compound con- 
taining 32 parts organically combined sulphur per about 
500 parts of lignin substance and substantially free from 
carbohydrate substances; this compound, by a treatment 
such as alkaline cooking involving a sulphur loss, is con- 
verted into an intermediate material in which the organical- 
ly combined sulphur content may be lower by about half, 
and this product, in turn, by a treatment such as an acid 
leach is converted into a product of still lower organically 
combined sulphur content which can be used as a filler or 
compounding ingredient in various products. 

1036. 1,983,789. Dec. 11, 1934. Linn BRADLEY A:.D 
Epwarp P. McKEEFe. TREATMENT OF RESIDUAL LIQUORS 
FROM SODIUM SULPHITE PROCESSES. 

The invention provides for the following steps in the 
recovery of spent liquor from sodium sulphite cooks: (a) 
passing the spent liquor through hot furnace gases thereby 
evaporating water, cooling the gases and recovering a por- 
tion of the oxy-sulphur constitutents carried by the gases; 
(b) introducing into a furnace organic matter and sodium- 
oxysulphur compounds that were contained in the spent 
liquor, burning the organic matter to produce heat, recov- 
ering soda and sulphur as sodium carbonate and sodium 
sulphide, and producing hot furnace gases that carry oxy- 
sulphur constituents including sulphur dioxide; (c) dis- 
solving the solid residue to produce an alkaline solution 
containing the recovered sodium carbonate and sodium 
sulphide; (d) treating this alkaline solution with solid 
sodium bicarbonate obtained in step; (h) in amount suf- 
ficient to convert the sodium sulphide into sodium carbon- 
ate; (e) removing hydrogen sulphide from the solution; 
(f) burning the hydrogen sulphide to sulphur dioxide; 
(g) sulphiting the solution resulting (d) and (e) at a 
temperature below 60° C. to produce sodium sulphite and 
sodium bicarbonate in the solution; (h) separating the 
precipitated sodium bicarbonate from the solution; (i) re- 
covering sulphur dioxide produced by (f) and sulphur 
dioxide carried by the furnace gases after (a), and com- 
bining it with sodium carbonate contained in the liquor 
resulting from (d) and (e) ; and (j) using the recovered 
sulphur dioxide in the form of sodium sulphite cooking 
liquor to digest cellulosic raw material. 

(To be continued) 
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Pulp and Paper Industry Literature Review 


Abstracts of Articles and Patents Compiled by the Abstracts and Bibliography Committee of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, A. Papineau-Couture, 
John F. Ohlson, C. E. Peterson and Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from the 
United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents 
each. Send currency, not stamps. 


Raw Materials 


The Production of Cellulose. Giacomo Acerbo. Atti 
soc. ital. progresso sci. 23, 1:181-206(1934); C. A. 29: 
3151.—The production of cellulose is discussed in relation 
to Italian raw materials (wood, straw, hemp) and the 
properties of the various types obtained are reviewed, with 
suggestions for their utilization —C.J.W. 

Cellulose of (Italian) Woods in National Economy 
and Defense. F. Carlo Palazzo. Atti IV congr. naz. 
chim, pura applicata (1932) 1933 :64-80.—C.J.W. 

Utilization of Tobacco Stems. A. A. Shmuk and G. 
A. Korzheniovskii. Tabachnaya Prom. 1934, no. 3:31-32; 
C. A. 29:3109. The dry stems contain 26.48-36.63 percent 
cellulose and 17.04-22.75 percent pentosans. The bleached 
stems can be used as pulp substitutes for paper manufac- 
ture—C.J.W. 

Alder as Cellulose Raw Material. H. Roshier. Acta 
Chem. Fennica 8A :10-12 (1935); C. A. 29:3509. Since 
the fibers of coniferous trees are comparatively longer than 
those of other trees, the paper product is stronger. Short- 
fibered cellulose gives a paper with a smoother finish and 
is more suitable for pictures. For the latter an aspen- 
spruce cellulose has been used. Alder has been tried and 
found quite satisfactory but the greater expense involved 
in removing the bark has placed alder as a cellulose re- 
serve. The weakness of alder paper does not make it 
very suitable for newspaper and other cheap papers. The 
birch is likewise a potential source of cellulose but there 
also is difficulty in preparing the logs and in addition there 
are mechanical difficulties in handling the fibers. The 
short fibers pass through the screens with a resulting loss 
of fibers and being heavy they are hard to keep in suspen- 
sion.—C.J.W. 

Pulp from Italian Raw Materials. G. B. Miliani. Ind. 
carta 2, no. 1:9-12 (Jan., 1935).—The problem of supply- 
ing Italy with sufficient pulp from national resources has 
been the object of many studies. The article shows that 
annual plants can only replace a small percentage of the 
imported spruce and pine pulps. Researches should con- 
centrate around a large scale reforestation program for 
raising quick growing tree species suitable for pulp and 
paper making.—C.J.W. 

Prospects for Supplying the Paper Industry with 
Pulpwood. J. K. Sandmo. Papir-J. 23, no. 2:13-16; no. 
3:25-29 (Feb. 15, 28, 1935).—The article is written from 
the viewpoint of Norwegian pulpwood imports, especially 
from Russia.—C.J.W. 

Manufacture of Italian Pulp. G. Consiglio. Ind. Carta 
2, no. 3:123-127 (March, 1935).—The article discusses 
the raw materials of practical importance for establish- 
ing a self-supporting Italian paper industry, particularly 
straw according to the chlorine process, esparto and bam- 
boo.—C.J.W. 

_Mulberry Pulp. Yuichi Mori, Nobuo Goto, Ei 
Kuroki, Ei Endo and Sainojo Oketa. Japanese patent 


109,382 (Jan. 29, 1935); C. A. 29:3839.—Crushed mul- 
berry wood is boiled in % percent sodium hydroxide, 
washed, immersed in 5 percent zinc sulphate solution and 
bleached with sodium hypochlorite —C.J.W. 

Value of Knot Fibers in Papermaking. A. J. Brax. 
Finnish Paper and Timber J., Special Issue: 300-309 (in 
English, 309-312) (April, 1935); C. A. 29:4937.—An 
abundance of knots means a loss in power and time in the 
pulp mills and the knot’s content of rosin and other in- 
crustating matter is a disadvantage in papermaking. The 
knot with attached fibers, requires mechanical treatment 
to be disintegrated into so-called knot pulp, which is now 
used in making cardboard and wrapping paper. Knot 
pulps derived from easy bleaching cookings have a higher 
tearing strength than the mother pulp. Numerous tables, 
graphs and photomicrographs are given —C.]J.W. 

Flax Waste as a Raw Material for the Production of 
Paper and Fiberboard. A. N. Nazarov. Bumazhnaya 
Prom. 14, no. 4:65-67 (1935); C. A. 29:4937.—The re- 
sults of experimental work at various plants and the plans 
for commercial production are reviewed.—C. J. W. 

Chemical Investigation of Pinus Radiata in Relation 
to its Paper Making Qualities. I. The Distribution and 
Nature of the Non-Volatile Ether Extractives. W. E. 
Cohen. J. Council Sci. Ind. Research 8 :27-36 (1935).— 
There is a greater amount of ether extractives in the inner 
rings, and when these contain much heartwood the amount 
is still greater. The nature of the inner-ring resin differs 
from that of the outer rings only when heartwood is pres- 
ent. While the resin content increases towards the center, 
the acid content of the resin remains constant, unless heart- 
wood is present, when the acid content increases. In the 
absence of heartwood age does not appreciably affect the 
resin content. There is no relation between the percentage 
of resin and the percentage of heartwood. The time of 
collection may affect the acid-ester ratio of the resin. 
Sulphite pulp prepared from heartwood was lower in 
yield and much higher in screenings than the sapwood. It 
was highly resinous while the pulp from the sapwood gave 
no pitch trouble on beating. The sapwood pulp yielded 
0.35% ether extract while that of the heartwood yielded 
3.84% —A.P.-C. 

Manufacture of Cellulose for Rayon from American 
Pinewood. C. H. Herty. Am. Dyestuff Reporter 24: 
124-126 (1935).—Large-scale trials show that pulp con- 
taining 88 to 90% alpha-cellulose, suitable for rayon manu- 
facture, can be produced at $35 per ton (usual price $70) 
from the young (not more than 25-year) pine trees which 
grow on 200,000,000 acres of cutover lands in the Southern 
States, and contain no more resin than does spruce al- 
though being 17 per cent heavier.—A.P.-C. 


Wood in the South for Newsprint. Charles H. Herty. 
Paper Mill 58, No. 1: 24-28; No. 2: 20-23; No. 2: 20-23, 
25 (Jan. 5, 12, 19, 1935).—A detailed account of the work 
carried out to date at the Pulp and Paper Laboratory at 
Savannah, Ga., on the grinding and pulping of Southern 
pine by the sulphite process, and production of newsprint 
from the resultant pulps.—A.P.-C. 
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Southern Pine“ for Rayon. Charles H. Herty and 
Royal H. Rasch. Rayon and Melliand Textile Monthly 
16: 107-108 (1935).—Bleached pulps were produced from 
young pine on a semi-commercial scale by using a short, 
high-temperature cook with direct steam. Only 6 to 11% 
of bleach was required. The alpha-cellulose content of 
the pine pulp averaged 87.6% as compared to an aver- 
age of 85.1% for 13 commercial rayon pulps. The copper 
number of the pine pulps averaged 1.35 as against 1.90 
for the commercial pulps. The results of analyses of the 
pine pulps are within the limits given in a table in which 
the opinions obtained from various rayon plants as to the 
analytical constants of rayon pulps are summarized. 
Samples processed in two different rayon manufacturing 
plants gave promising results. The ash content of pine 
pulps is higher than that of commercial rayon pulps, 
which may be due to the hardness of the Artesian well 
water used in pulping the pine. Comparative analyses 
of the spring and summer wood of pine indicate that 
the variations in the chemical properties of spring and 
summer wood fibers are much less significant than is gen- 
erally believed.—A.P.-C. 

Concerning the Question of Pulp Wood. G. Reinhold. 
Papier-Fabr. 33, No. 11: 97-102; No. 12: 108-09 (March 
17, 24, 1935).—Paper read at the general meeting of the 
German association of pulp and paper chemists and engi- 
neers at Berlin, December 7, 1934. The world consump- 
tion and German consumption of pulp wood was discussed, 
the possibilities for an increase in German pulp wood pro- 
duction and the need for better utilization of pulp wood 
was stressed, especially by technical improvements. The 
large pulp wood reserves, especially Russia and Manchu- 
ria were mentioned.—J. F. O. 

Concerning the Influence of the Properties of Wood 
on the Yield and Quality of Sulphite and Sulphate 
Pulps. Erik Hagglund. Papier-Fabr. 33, No. 8: 73-78; 
No. 9: 81-86 (Feb. 24, March 3, 1935).—The paper was 
divided into the following parts; physical and chemical 
investigation of spruce wood, and pine wood. Cooks were 
made from wood located at different parts of the tree, and 
of trees from different climatic conditions and their yields 
and pulp qualities evaluated—J.F.O. 


Cellulose and Lignin 


Cellulose. L. Marchlewski and J. Skulmowski. Bio- 
chem. Z. 276 :453-459(1935) ; C. A. 29:4167.—The absorp- 
tion of light by hydrocellulose is described ; its preparation 
as well as certain of its derivatives is discussed.—C. J. W. 

The Hemicelluloses of the Wood of English Oak. 
II. The composition and properties of hemicellulose—A 
isolated from samples of wood dried under various con- 
ditions. Margaret H. O’Dwyer. Biochem. J. 28:2116- 
2124 (1934).—Sapwood hemicellulose—A deteriorates if 
the wood is dried above 40°C; the heartwood hemicellu- 
lose is stable even up to 100°C. The hemicelluloses of sap- 
wood and heartwood differ in structure. The anhydroxy- 
lose which constitutes the greater proportion of oak hemi- 
cellulose—A is combined wih some uronic and methoxyal- 
dobionic acids. Hemicellulose—A from sapwood gives the 
blue starch test with iodine.—A.P.-C. 

An Improved Ferricyanide Reagent for the Detection 
of Oxycellulose. W. F. A. Ermen. J. Soc. Dyers Colour- 
ists 51: 127-129 (1935).—The revised test calls for two 
stock solutions: (A) 14 per cent iron and ammonium alum, 
and (B) 7 per cent potassium ferricyanide. For the test 
2 cc, of (A) and 1 cc. of (B) together with 8 cc. of glacial 
acetic acid and water to make 100 cc. are used. The sam- 
ples are treated with the cold reagents in test tubes or 
small flasks, and suspended 5 min. in a boiling water bath. 
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They are thoroughly washed in cold. water, treated with 
30 per cent acetic acid for 5 min. in a boiling water bath 
and washed again. The color is deepened by boiling the 
sample for a few seconds in 10 per cent ferrous sulphate 
solution acidified with sulphuric acid. The blue produced 
is said to be proportional to the amount of preliminary 
tendering. The reagent responds equally well to various 
types of oxidized cellulose whether formed by treatment 
with sodium hypochlorite, acidified potassium perman- 
ganate, potassium dichromate, or even caustic soda and air, 
but hydrocellulose does not react. The reaction is not a 
simple reduction of ferriferricyanide to Prussian blue but 
is due to absorption by the tendered cotton of some deriva- 
tive of potassium ferricyanide which is then changed to 
Prussian blue by reduction with the ferrous salt used, as a 
“developer.” Oxycellulose has affinity for metals whereas 
hydrocellulose has none.—A.P.-C. 

Pulp Viscosity Nomographs. D. S. Davis. Paper 
Ind. 17: 101 (May 1935).—Nomographs for calculating 
the cuprammonium disperse viscosity of pulp are presented 
and explained. 

Problem of Developing a Standard Method for the 
Determination of Viscosity. O. P. Golova and O. M. 
Safronova. Iskusstvennoe Volokno. (Artificial Fiber) 
6, no. 1:43-50 (1935); C. A. 29:3825.—The proposed 
methods are critically discussed and a somewhat modi- 
fied procedure is tentatively proposed.—C.J.W. 


Chemistry of Jute Lignin. V. Chlorination of lignin. 
Pulin B. Sarkar. J. Indian Chem. Soc. 11:777-785 
(1934); C. A. 29:2514—Dry chlorine acts very slowly 
on dry jute to form chlorolignin containing the same per- 
centage of chlorine as when treated with moist chlorine. 
The effect of pretreatment with boiling 1 percent potassium 
hydroxide on chlorination appears to be more physical 
than chemical. Light has no influence on the chlorination. 
In the presence of iodine, ferric chloride or antimony 
trichloride the maximum chlorine content was 17.7 percent. 
When lignin is chlorinated in the presence of methyl 
alcohol, methylation and chlorination occur. By careful 
chlorination of finely powdered lignin for four hours, a 
compound containing 25.8 percent chlorine is always 
formed. The chlorine content falls to 17.7 percent when 
the chlorolignin is treated with dilute sodium hydroxide. 
Estimation of the chlorine in combination as hydrogen 
chloride showed that HCl-lignin contained no double 
bonds. Chlorolignins from jute and separate lignin are 
almost identical. Chlorolignin boiled with 12 percent hy- 
drochloric acid gives carbon dioxide even in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen. The methylenedioxy and methoxy groups 
are partially lost during chlorination. By acid or alka- 
line distillation of chlorolignin, a product which forms 
iodoform with iodine and alkali is formed. The mechan- 
ism of chlorination is explained, a molecular weight of 
816 being assumed for lignin.—C.J.W. 


Further Investigation on Lignin. K. Freudenberg, 
F. Sohns and A. Janson. Ann. 518 :62-85 (May 24, 1935). 
—The authors give a detailed description of the prepara- 
tion of lignin by extracting wood meal with cuprammon- 
ium hydroxide sol. The lignin thus obtained contains 
about 16 percent methoxyl and, on distillation with 12 
percent hydrochloric acid, gives about 1 percent formal- 
dehyde, the greatest part of which can be removed by 
methylation with dimethyl sulphate and sodium hydroxide. 
The methylated lignin still contains 2.4 percent free hydro- 
xyl groups and also 29 percent methoxyl. The former 
cannot be methylated and can only be present in the lignin 
as MesCR2OH. This group explains the formation of 
6 percent acetic acid on oxidation of lignin with chromic 
acid. Lignosulphonic acid differs from lignin by the ad- 
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ditional control of a sulphonic acid group. Stepwise 
cooks at increasing temperatures yield lignosulphonic acids 
with practically the same methoxy] content (14.5 percent) 
but different sulphur content (5.1-6.8 per cent). Ligno- 
sulphonic acid with a lower sulphur content (3.8-4 per- 
cent) takes up sulphur on further heating with cooking 
liquor. In lignosulphonic acid there is present one phenolic 
hydroxyl group per three lignin units (the unit having a 
molecular weight of 180). Potassium fusion gives 10 
percent protocatechuic acid. Oxidation of methylated 
lignin by means of ozone yields oxalic acid and other 
water soluble products.—C.J.W. 

The Constitution of Lignin and the Chemistry of the 
Sulphite Cooking Process. B. Holmberg. Papir-J. 23, 
no. 8:81-84; no. 9:92-96 (April 30, May 15, 1935).—A 
review of the different theories of the constitution of lignin 
and of the formation of lignosulphonic acid is given. The 
author believes that his experiments with thioglycolic acid 
indicate the presence of a carbonyl group in lignin; how- 
ever, further experiments would suggest the presence of 
a tertiary alcohol, which reacts either by esterification or 
by the formation of a substituted thioglycolic acid. In 
conclusion, the author compares the reaction of thiogly- 
colic acid with that of sulphurous acid and postulates a 
concept for the formation of the different lignosulphonic 
acids.—C.J.W. 

Determination of Lignin by Hydrolysis of Accom- 
panying Carbohydrates by Sulphuric Acid. J. Wierte- 
lak. Polish Agr. Forestal Ann. 34:129-133 (in German, 
133-134) (1935); C. A. 29:3827.—The method of Ritter, 
Seborg and Mitchell is given perference over other 
methods. In special cases wood must be either extracted 
with alkali previously or the lignin content calculated from 
the methoxy content of the wood.—C.J.W. 

Methods of Determination of Lignin in Wood with 72 
Percent Sulphuric Acid. F. P. Komarov. Bumazhnaya 
Prom. 13, no. 12:22-37 (1934); C. A. 29:3827.—The 
influence of the time and temperature on the percentage 
and the composition of lignin obtained by the various 
existing methods and the proposed procedure of deter- 
mination with 72 percent sulphuric acid are tabulated and 
discussed. The nature of the resulting lignins was ex- 
amined by determining the residual surphuric acid in the 
lignin by the Eschke method, its empirical molecular com- 
position, the percentage of methoxy groups and the copper 
number. One gram of the deresinified sawdust is treated 
with 15 ce. of iD percent sudphuric acid with gradual ad- 
dition and occasional shaking for 2.5 hours, coniferous 
wood at 25-26° and decisuous wood at 20-21°, the mixture 
is diluted with 200 cc. water, boiled 1 hour under a re- 
flux, filtered through a dried and weighed Schott filter, 
washed with about 150 cc. hot water until the lignin is 
free from acid (test with barium chloride) and dried to a 
constant weight. By this method spruce and pine give 
0.3-0.5 percent higher content of lignin than is obtained 
by the usual method of digesting 48 hours at room tem- 
perature (10-17°) (Koenig). The lower yield of lignin 
is ascribed to a greater decomposition of lignin with 12.5 
percent methoxy and 24.3 copper number as compared 
with 13 percent methoxy and 19.6 copper number obtained 
by the proposed method. The higher yield of lignin is 
not caused by its contamination with undecomposed wood 
and sulphuric acid, because of the greater hydrolysis of 
wood and higher purity. The determination of lignin in 
aspen, birch, beech and poplar at 20-21° gave more uni- 
formly reliable results than by the Koenig method, while 
at 25° the results were inferior. Lignin from spruce and 
aspen, isolated under similar and dissimilar conditions, 
shows nearly identical molecular composition. The con- 
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tent of methoxy groups and the reducing power of the 
lignin vary considerably with the methods of separation, 
the physical structure of wood and the nature of lignin. 


Lignin Determination of Minute Quantities of Wood 
by Means of Hydrogen Fluoride. Willi Klatt. Angew. 
Chem. 48:112-114 (1935); C. A. 29:2739.—Extraction 
with hydrogen fluoride dissolves the polysaccharides (cel- 
lulose) and the lignin remains intact to such an extent 
that the structure of the wood persists. Variation of the 
extraction temperature gives lighter and darker lignin, the 
former below room temperature, but it requires a longer 
extraction time. Most experiments were carried out at 
room temperatures, with about 0.5 gram of deresinified 
and dried wood pieces (10-60 cubic meters). Poplar 
wood did not preserve its structure but gave a powder-like 
mass, while pine and spruce wood withstood very inten- 
sive hydrogen fluoride treatment. Noncrumbling lignin 
is determined by treating the wood in a platinum crucible 
(silver, copper and V2A are also usuable) with anhydrous 
hydrogen fluoride at 0°. Crumbling lignin is determined 
in a platinum filtering crucible. If the structure must be 
preserved a pre- and after-treatment with aqueous hydro- 
gen fluoride must be used; this should be followed by 
treatment with anhydrous acid. The analytical accuracy 
which may be reached is 0.5 percent. The following lignin 
percentages were found: beechwood 23.8-25.3; spruce 
27.5-32.1, poplar 24.8; pine: core 34.7, outside 28.5 and 
approximately 130 year-ring 27.7—C.J.W. 

Chemistry of Australian Timbers. IV. Lignin Deter- 
mination. 2. W. E. Cohen. Australian, Council Sci. Ind. 
Research, Pamphlet No. 51, 20 p. (1934).—The effect of 
eighth-normal caustic soda on the lignin determination was 
studied further. The modified pretreatment recommended 
is to use 300 cc. of eighth-normal caustic soda at 98°C. 
per 2 g. of wood. This treatment removes not only ex- 
tractives but also a small part of the lignin. The major 
portion of the lignin, however, is only slowly attacked by 
prolonged alkali treatment. All extraneous substances of 
the Eucalyptus species are not removed by hot alcohol- 
benzene and hot water extraction, and consequently the 
isolated lignin is low is methoxy value. An approximation 
to the maximum true lignin content of woods high in ex- 
tractives can be obtained by interpolation from the lignin- 
methoxy values. Despite the fact that pretreatment with 
alkali ofen gives low lignin values in Eucalyptus species, 
these are usually more accurate than the values obtained 
when the usual solvents have been used prior to the lignin 
isolation. A modification of the alkaline extraction method 
by precipitating the dissolved lignin with acetic acid was 
studied and seemed promising. Alternative extraction 
methods are also under investigation —A.P.-C. 


Alkaline Process 


Sulphate Pulping of Waste Tanbark Oak for the 
Production of High-Grade Paper. A. I. Medvedev. 
Economic part. S. Khvatt. Tzentral. Nauch.-Issledi- 
vatel. Inst. Bumazhnoi Prom. Materialui 1934, no. 3 :122- 
137, 137-148; C. A. 29:4172-4172.—Waste oak from tan- 
nin-extracting is a suitable cellular material for the produc- 
tion of sulphate pulp, which in combination with Cauca- 
sian pine pulp gave in laboratory experiments writing and 
printing paper. The waste tan oak with the bark unre- 
moved can also be used for the production of better-grade 
paper. In large scale production the greater part of fine 
bark waste must be screened out. The moisture content 
of waste tan bark is of-no significance in the sulphate pulp- 
ing. Thus waste oak with 60 and 30 percent water gave 
the same results in pulping. Chips of uniform and dif- 
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ferent sizes gave similar results; only the large chips as 
well as very fine wood, sawdust, sand, etc., must be re- 
moved. Optimum pulping results were obtained by cook- 
ing with 30 percent alkali at 5 atmospheres pressure for 5 
hours or at 8 atmospheres for 4 hours, The mechanical 
properties of paper obtained by the second variant are 
better but the consumption of chlorine in the bleaching 
of pulp are gerater. The presence of tanning material 
even in minute quantities on contact with iron parts of the 
digester causes discoloration of the pulp, requiring thor- 
ough washing. Multi-stage bleaching is more effective 
with a smaller consumption of chlorine (6-6.5 percent of 
active chlorine on the bleached pulp), though the yield and 
mechanical properties of the paper are somewhat lower 
than those obtained by the common bleaching. About 20 
percent of pine pulp in combination with waste oak sul- 
phate pulp is sufficient to produce good grade paper. The 
economic aspects of pulping by the sulphite and sulphate 
method of de-barked and whole waste tan oak chips are 
discussed.—C.J.W. 


Factory Experiments in Improved Wood Pulping by 
the Sudakov Process at the Spartak Mill. Technologi- 
cal part. I. E. Shcheglov. Economic part. O. E. Ioffe. 
Tzentral Nauch.-Issledovatel. Inst. Bumazhnoi Prom. 
Materialui 1934, no. 3:27-61, 62-72; C. A. 29:4171.—The 
development of every mechanical and chemical phase of 
the production of halfstuff by the Sudakov process and its 
conversion into various grades of paper is based on ex- 
perimental work of other investigators. In the prelimin- 
ary communication on the uncompleted work are discussed 
some results obtained in chopping, sorting and extracting 
wood and the procedure of recovery of spent liquor. The 
technical and economic advantage of the process are dis- 
cussed. The extraction is carried out at room tempera- 
ture or at temperatures below the boiling point of the 
liquor (this gives a less discolored product), the low costs 
of the simple equipment and operation and the possibility 
of utilizing leafy woods (aspen, birch, alder, etc.) and 
waste wood.—C. J. W. 

Pulping of Hemp Chaff by Cold Process. N. V. 
Golub and A. I. Lur’e. Bumazhnaya Prom 14, no. 1:56- 
61 (1935); C. A. 29:4171—Hemp chaff was macerated 
with calcium oxide, calcium oxide plus sodium hydroxide, 
sodium hydroxide and sodium hydroxide plus sodium sul- 
phide with eight parts of liquor at temperatures of 15-90°. 
The optimum results were obtained by macerating at 80- 
90° with ten percent calcium oxide for 5-6 hours and with 
7-8 percent sodium hydroxide for 2-3 hours. The half- 
stuff was then formed into briquets at a pressure of 75 
atmospheres and dried at room temperature for five days. 
Drying at higher temperatures impairs the mechanical 
properties of the product. From a mixture of 50 grams 
of the halfstuff, 25 grams of bleached straw pulp, 25 grams 
of waste paper, 1 gram of rosin and 2 grams of aluminum 
sulphate was obtained satisfactory commercial paper, 
weight 81 grams square meter, breaking length 16.1, tear- 
ing strength 5.07 and 3 percent stretch. Hemp chaff 
containing very little or no bast tissue produced on pulp- 
ing under a normal pressure a halfstuff resembling mech- 
anical wood pulp and suitable only in mixtures with other 
cellular materials (straw pulp) for the production of 
commercial grades of paper.—C. J. W. 


Cellulose Produced from Aspen Wood By the Chlor- 
ine Process. Al Kriiger. Finnish Paper and Timber 
J., 1935 :216-226; C. A. 29:4573.—This is a review of N. 
Rozenberger’s work in Russia on the chlorine process for 
aspen wood. With the chlorine and the sodium hydro- 
xide processes, respectively, the yields of bleached cellu- 
lose, in percentage of wood used, were 54, 43.5 wood con- 
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sumption per ton of bleached cellulose, 1.85, 2.30; chlorine 
consumption for chlorination, weight/percent of air-dry 
cellulose, 54.50, —; chlorine consumption for bleaching, 
weight/percent of air-dry bleached cellulose 4, 4; sodium 
hydroxide consumption in cooking, weight/percent of air- 
dry bleached cellulose, —, 47.5; sodium hydroxide con- 
sumption in chip preparation and removal of chlorolig- 
nins, weight/percent of air-dry cellulose, 21.6, —.—C. J. 
W. 

Process of the Manufacture of Pulp. Carl Lyst- 
Kuchenmeister, Berlin. Ger. pat. 607,038 (Jan. 10, 1933). 
—Long stemmed compositae, especially - helianthus, is 
cooked under addition of 10 to 20 percent alkali or 2 to 3 
percent acid and with the use of pressure for 2% to 4 
hours or in open cookers for 7 to 8 days.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Pulp. Patentak- 
tiebolaget Grondal Ramen, Stockholm. Ger. pat. 607,503 
(Sept. 27, 1932).—The liquor in the digester is separated 
from the pulp by displacement with a liquor free or almost 
free of incrushing materials. This liquor is heated in an 
heat exchanger which is heated by the liquor displaced 
from the digester. The displacement takes place before 
the end of the cook.—J. F. O. 

Chlorination of Wood Pulp and Like Materials. C. 
F. Weitzel, H. G. Potts and J. E. Underwood. Brit. pat. 
424,921 (March 22, 1934).—A very fine aqueous disper- 
sion of chlorine, in which the chlorine is present in excess 
of its solubility, is introduced in the path of circulating 
pulp stock at points near the circulating device. The 
speed of introduction of the dispersion is adjusted so that 
the chlorine is immediately absorbed by the pulp. Disper- 
sion is obtained by means of ejectors; the pressure in the 
chlorine pipe-lines is maintained above that of the water 
supply. The stock (initial consistency of 3 to 21%) is 
neutralized with slaked lime or caustic soda after chlorina- 
tion.—A. P. -C. 

Process for the Manufacture of Half Stuff from 
Straw. Veronike Oexmann, Berlin. Ger. pat. 607,402 
(June 28, 1931).—In order to elminate the difficulties at- 
tendent by the presence of silicic acid in the straw, the 
decomposition takes place first by means of a reducing 
agent. The straw is cooked with sodium hydrosulphite, 
bleached and finally cooked with an aqueous solution of 
sulphur dioxide, 6 percent of sulphur dioxide calculated 
on the weight of the straw, for 1 to 2 hours under pressure 
and at a temperature of not over 140°C. After the cooking, 
the straw is washed and mechanically diminuted.—J. F. O. 

Heat Economy in the Recovery System of Sulphate 
Mills, G. F. Heikel. Finnish Paper and Timber J. 17, 
no. 10:502, 504-506, 508-510 (May 31, 1935).—The author 
compares the efficiency of different evaporator systems 
and arrives at the conclusion that the Sandberg-Sundblad 
system with quadruple effect evaporators is the most eco- 
nomical in operation. The overall thermal efficiency in 
Finnish sulphate mills is on the average not more than 40 
percent; this could be increased to 60 percent by keeping 
the heating surfaces cleaner, preventing leaks in the rota- 
ries and improving the combustion conditions.—C. J. W. 

Calculations for Determining the Heat-Technological 
Conditions in Multiple-Effect Evaporators for Black 
Liquor and the Specific Heat of the Latter. A. Basberg. 
Papir-J. 22, no. 22:245-252 (Dec. 15, 1934).—A quick 
method is described for determining the specific heat of 
black liquor. Formulas and graphs are derived from these 
measurements for calculating the most important heat 
technological data for multiple-effect evaporators where 
liquor and steam flow parallel through the system. A cal- 
culation is given of the amount of fresh steam required 
for the complete evaporation of one cubic meter of black 
liquor.—C. J. W. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHELADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENpDING DECEMBER 7, 1935 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
De Manduit Paper Corp., Ile de France, Havre, 18 cs. ; 
Champagne Paper Corp., Ile de France, Havre, 25 cs. 
WALL PAPER 
F. J. Emmerich, Laconia, Liverpool, 2 csl. ble.; W. H. 
S. Lloyd & Co., American Merchant, London, 39 bls., 4 cs. ; 
, Bremen, Bremen, 17 cs. 
WALL Boarp 
Treetex Corp., Frederick VIII, Copenhagen, 2,718 bdls. 
NEWSPRINT 
N. Y. Evening Journal, Spero, Chicoutimi, 1,372 rolls; 
N. Y. Evening Journal, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 507 
rolls; N. Y. Tribune, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 1,631 
rolls; World Telegram, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 254 
rolls; Bridgeport Herald, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 125 
rolls; Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 
468 rolls; Clinton Paper Corp., Markland, Liverpool, N. 
a a rolls; Jay Madden Corp., Bremen, Bremen, 135 
rolls, 
PRINTING PAPER 
Morilla Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 8 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 


E. H. & A. C. Frederick Co., American Merchant, Lon- 
— 2 cs.; H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Alaunia, London, 
cs, 
FILTER PAPER 


American Express Co., American Merchant, London, 
l cs.; H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Alaunia, London, 12 cs. 


SuRFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, Pennland, Antwerp, 20 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
J. J. Gavin, Majestic, Southampton, 2 cs. 
DECALCOMANIAS 


Sellers Transportation Co., Bremen, Bremen, 16 cs.; 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Bremen, Bremen, 1 cs. 


DECALCOMANTIA PAPER 
F. Drakenfeld & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 10 cs. 
Fatih B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 1 
cs, (simplex). 
TISSUE PAPER 
W. J. Byrnes, Majestic, Southampton, 2 cs. 
TRANSFER PAPER 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 11 cs. 
CoLorED PAPER 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 3 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., Tricolor, Kobe, 51 cs.; 
E. J. Anhalt, Tricolor, Kobe, 12 cs.; American Express 
Co., Ile de France, Havre, 100 cs. 


Racs, Baccincs, Etc. 

———, Laconia, Liverpool, 108 bls. rags; ———, Tri- 
color, Kobe, 400 bls. cotton waste; O’Brien Padawer, Inc., 
Tricolor, Kobe, 75 bls. cotton waste; J. Flannery, Exami- 
ner, Casablanca, 103 bls. rags; National City Bank, Capu- 
lin, Manchester, 75 bls. cotton waste; —, Capulin, 
Manchester, 199 bls. cotton waste; Darmstadt Scott & 
Courtney, Capulin, Manchester, 56 bls. bagging ; 
Capulin, Manchester, 87 bls. pickers ; A. W. Fenton, Inc., 
Capulin, Manchester, 10 bls. bagging ; Loumar Textile By- 
Products Co., Capulin, Manchester, 144 bls. bagging; 

—, Capulin, Liverpool, 17 bls. bagging; Whaling 
Waste Products Co., Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 250 bls. 
jute waste; Loumar Textile By-Products Co., Pipestone 
County, Dunkirk, 64 bls. jute waste; Darmstadt Scott & 
Courtney, Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 27 bls. bagging; 
Royal Manfg. Co., Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 42 bls. 
cotton waste: E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Pipestone County, 

, 63 bls. rags, 102 bls. bagging; Banco Com’l. 
Italiane Trust Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 80 bls. rags; 
J. J. Cohen, Pipestone County, Havre, 17 bls. rags; Irving 
Trust Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 102 bls. rags; 
J. Flannery, Pipestone County, Havre, 43 bls. rags; 
G. M. Graves Co.;-Inc., Alaunia, London, 20 bls. paper 
stock ; Irving Trust Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 335 bls. jute 
waste; Royal Manfg. Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 68 bls. cot- 
ton waste ; ——-—, Pres. van Buren, Bombay, 728 bls. cot- 
ton waste ; ——-—, Pres. van Buren, 112 bls. rags; Phila- 
delphia National Bank, Black Tern, Antwerp, 71 bls. cot- 
ton waste; N. Schwab & Son, Black Tern, Antwerp, 66 
bls. cotton waste; Sheffler Mdse. Co., Black Tern, Antwerp, 
15 bls. cotton waste; —, Black Tern, Antwerp, 389 
bls. cotton waste; Van Oppen & Co., Black Tern, Antwerp, 
194 bls. bagging; Loumar Textile By-Products Co., Black 
Tern, Antwerp, 616 bls. jute waste; Darmstadt Scott & 
Courtney, Black Tern, Antwerp, 217 bls. jute waste; E. J. 
Keller Co. Inc., Black Tern, , 114 bls. bagging; 
Amtorg Trading Corp., Max Hoelz, Leningrad, 3,228 bls. 
rags: Amtorg Trading Corp., Max Hoelz, Leningrad, 463 
bls. flax waste; Royal Manfg. Co., American Shipper, 
Liverpool, 100 bls. cotton waste; Chase National Bank, 
American Shipper, Liverpool, 47 bls. bagging; Leigh Tex- 
tile Co., American Shipper, Liverpool, 19 bls. cotton waste ; 
M. Snedeker Corp., American Shipper, Belfast, 278 bls. 
paper stock; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Motomar, ———, 44 
bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Black Condor, —, 279 
bls. paper stock; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Estrella, ———, 83 
bls. paper stock. 


Op Rope 
N. Y. Trust Co., American Merchant, London, 103 coils ; 
G. M. Graves Co. Inc., Alaunia, London, 73 coils; Irving 
Trust Co., Black Tern, Antwerp, 60 coils. 
CASEIN 
———,, Ile de France, Havre, 734 bags. 
Woop PuLp 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Black Condor, ———, 1,016 bls. 
wood pulp; Gottesman & Co. Inc., Fechenheim, Sweden, 
875 bls. wood pulp; Gottesman & Co. Inc., Blankaholm, 
Stockholm, 750 bls. wood pulp. 


NEW LONDON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 7, 1935 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., California, Sweden, 1,750 bls. 
wood pulp. 


ATL.LBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpinG DECEMBER 7, 1935 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Rigel, Stugsund, 500 bls. sul- 
phite, 100 tons; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Rigel, ———, 
3,500 bls. wood pulp, 600 tons; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., 
Rigel, Hernosand, 3,342 bls. sulphate, 557 tons; — ‘ 
—, Rigel, Hernosand, 600 bls. sulphite, 100 tons; 
Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Rigel, Sundsvall, 300 bls. 
dry pulp, 50 tons; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Rigel, 
Sundsvall, 750 bls. chemical pulp, 150 tons; Johaneson 
Wales & Sparre, Inc., Rigel, Sundsvall, 250 bls. sulphite, 
50 tons; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Rigel, 300 bls. 
sulphate, 50 tons; J. Andersen & Co., Rigel, Sundsvall, 
150 bls. mechanical pulp, 25 tons; Perkins Goodwin & Co., 
Rigel, Sundsvall, 6,000 bls. sulphate, 1,000 tons. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpinG DECEMBER 7, 1935 


J. Andersen & Co., Rigel, Soderhamn, 550 bls. sulphate, 
110 tons; J. Andersen & Co., Rigel, Sundsvall, 7,350 bls. 
sulphate, 1,125 tons; Gottesman & Co. Inc., Fechenheim, 
Sweden, 3,250 bls. wood pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpInG DECEMBER 7, 1935 
—, Tricolor, Kobe, 95 bls. cotton waste; New 


England Waste Co., Tricolor, Kobe, 400 bls. cotton waste ;” 


Elliott Addressing Machines Co., Tricolor, Kobe, 6 cs. 
paper; Mead Sales Co., Inc., Rigel, Soderhamn, 250 bls. 
sulphite, 50 tons; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Rigel, Herno- 
sand, 4,800 bls. sulphate, 800 tons; , Rigel, Herno- 
sand, 150 bls. sulphite, 25 tons ; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, 
Inc., Rigel, Sundsvall, 600 bls. sulphite, 100 tons; Johane- 
son Wales & Sparre, Inc., Rigel, Sundsvall, 125 bls. chemi- 
cal pulp, 25 tons; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Rigel, 
Sundsvall, 300 bls. knotter pulp, 50 tons; Perkins Goodwin 
& Co., Rigel, Sundsvall, 1,175 bls. sulphite, 225 tons; Per- 
kins Goodwin & Co., Rigel, Sundsvall, 1,200 bls. sulphate, 
200 tons; Gottesman & Co. Inc., Fechneheim, Sweden, 
2,215 bls. wood pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 

WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 7, 1935 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Tricolor, Kobe, 187 bls. 
rags ; , Tricolor, Kobe, 400 bls. rags; E. T. Keller 
Co. Inc., Examiner, , 256 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. 
Inc., Sarcoxie, — , 15 bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., 
Capulin, Manchester, 41 bls. rags; Philadelphia National 
Bank, Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 82 bls. rags; E. J. Keller 
Co. Inc., Pipestone County, ——-—, 391 bls. rags; De Dio 
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Bros., Pipestone County, Havre, 32 bls. rags; Philadelphia 
National Bank, Pipestone County, Havre, 130 bls. rags; 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Pipestone County, Havre, 161 bls. 
rags; Gottesman & Co. Inc., California, Sweden, 2,500 bls. 
wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENnpING DECEMBER 7, 1935 


, Tricolor, Yokohama, 94 bls. rags; Congoleum 
Nairn Co., Examiner, Marseilles, 500 bls. rags ; Congoleum 
Nairn Co., Black Tern, Antwerp, 470 bls. rags; ; 
Capulin, Liverpool, 127 coils old rope; , City of 
Baltimore, Hamburg, 1,250 bls. wood pulp,- 207 tons; 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Delaware, , 375 bls. wood 
pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Black Osprey, ———, 475 
bls. wood pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpInG DEcEMBER 7, 1935 


Irving Trust Co., Capulin, Manchester, 183 bls. bagging ; 
De Manduit Paper Corp., City of Baltimore, Havre, 428 
cs. Cigarette paper; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., City of 
Baltimore, Havre, 705 cs. cigarette paper; Old Dominion 
Paper Co., City of Baltimore, Hamburg, 110 bls. news- 
print ; , City of Baltimore, Hamburg, 40 rolls news- 
print; Irving Trust Co., City of Baltimore, Hamburg, 73 
bls. bagging; Irving Trust Co., Black Tern, Antwerp, 228 
bls. bagging; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Black Tern, 182 
bls. flax waste. 


Paper Production in Germany 


Production of paper in Germany during the first quarter 
is announced to have totaled 551,027 metric tons and 536,- 
691 tons during the second quarter of the year, bringing 
the total for the six months period up to 1,087,718 metric 
tons. During these periods the board mills turned out 
an aggregate of 273,180 tons of boards of various sorts. 
Figures covering production during the third quarter 
are not yet available, but various indications point to the 
usual seasonal decline having set in during this period. 

Outside of an almost imperceptible upward tendency, 
there were no noteworthy developments in prices of paper 
and boards. Prices of wood pulp have also remained sta- 
tionary for a long period. 

The German paper industry supplied during the first 
8 months of 1935 a surplus of more than 56,000,000 
marks of foreign exchange. Total German exports of 
pulp, paper, and board increased from 66,810,000 marks 
for January-August 1934 to 69,895,000 marks for the cor- 
responding period this year. Important developments on 
the export side were the decline of chemical pulp exports 
by almost 4,000,000 marks and a marked increase in ex- 
ports of newsprint and book paper, which were ‘nearly 
double last year. 


F. H. White To Return To Paper Field 


Frank H. White, formerly with and for many years 
New York representative of White-Washburne Company, 
Inc., Hinsdale, N. H., manufacturers of toilet paper and 
paper towels, is considering several offers which may 
bring him back to the paper industry. Mr. White sold to 
large buyers, including paper wholesalers and jobbers, 
also chain grocery concerns. He also handled all of the 
company’s government contract business, Federal and 
Municipal, of which he was the initiator. 
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— LATEST 
MARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Parer Trapeé Journat, 
Wednesday, December 11, 1935. 


Conditions in the local paper market are satisfactory. 
Demand for the various standard grades of paper is well 
sustained, despite the approach of the inventory period. 
Sales forces of the leading paper organizations are gen- 
erally optimistic over the future. Prices are holding to 
schedule, in most instances. 

The newsprint paper market is practically unchanged. 
Demand from the newspaper publishers is brisk. Manu- 
facturing operations are proceeding in sufficient volume 
to take care of current requirements. The quotation for 
1936 is apparently well established at $41 per ton, delivered 
New York. 

Steadiness prevails in the fine paper market. Demand 
for book, bond, ledger and cover papers is holding up 
well. Prices are steady to firm. Tissues are moving into 
consumption at a good pace. The coarse paper market 
is displaying strength. Rush orders for box board are 
prevalent. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood pulp market is moderately active. 
Production of mechanical pulp in the United States, Can- 
ada and abroad is being maintained in satisfactory volume 
for the season. There are no undue accumulations at the 
pulp mills. Prices are holding to previously quoted levels. 


Chemical Pulp 


Trading in the chemical pulp market is brisk. The 
better grades of foreign and domestic bleached sulphite 
are very firm and sales have been made as high as $2.90 
per 100 pounds, on dock. Kraft pulp is also strong and 
orders are being booked for 1937 delivery at prevailing 

rices, 

, Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market is showing signs of improvement. 
Paper mill demand for foreign and domestic old manila 
rope is more persistent. Mixed strings are sharing the 
improvement. No radical changes transpired in the bag- 
ging market. Both scrap and gunny bagging are fairly 
steady. 

Rags 


Demand for the various grades of domestic rags is 
better. New rags are moving in fairly heavy volume for 
the time of year, especially No. 1 white shirt cuttings, 
which are required both for home consumption and for 
export. Prices are steady to firm. The imported rag 
market is little changed. 


Waste Paper 


The paper stock market is steadier than for some time 
past. Board mill interest in the lower grades of waste 
paper is more in evidence. Quotations on strictly folded 
news and No. 1 mixed paper are maintained at formerly 
eg levels. The better grades of paper stock continue 

rm. 


Twine 


Business in the twine market continues brisk. Demand 
for the various varieties is keeping up with the increased 
consumption of wrapping paper and should continue 
heavy until after the Yuletide holidays, at least. Recent 
advances in quotations of hard and soft fiber twines are 
maintained. 


New Chemistry-Physics Handbook 


The publishers have announced that the 20th Edition 
of the Handbook of Chemistry and Physics is now avail- 
able. It contains 1966 pages and is divided into five sec- 
tions dealing with mathematical tables, properties and 
physical constants, geenral chemical tables, heat, hygrom- 
etry, sound, electricity and light and miscellaneous tables. 

New material included in the 20th Edition include phys- 
ical constants of organic compounds including the most 
up-to-date organic nomenclature. Over 5,500 compounds 
are reported. Properties of amino acids, X-ray spectra and 
a section on colorimetry and several other subjects of 
interest increase the value of the handbook. 

The Handbook of Chemistry and Physics may be ob- 
tained from the Book Department of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 122 E. 42nd street, 
New York, at $6 per copy. 


TAPPI Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, on February 17-20, 1936. 


Individuals wishing to present papers should notify 
R. G. Macdonald, Secretary of TAPPI, 122 E. 42nd 
street, New York, immediately. All manuscripts must be 
-_o secretary’s offiice in triplicate, by December 21, 


An excellent program is being arranged with symposia 
dealing with paper mill power plants, beaters and refiners, 
sulphate pulping, containers, materials of construction, me- 
chanical pulping and fundamental research. 


S. J. Gallagher Goes With Watab Paper Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watertown, N. Y., December 9, 1935—Announce- 
ment is made that Sterling J. Gallagher has resigned as 
head accountant in the Jefferson County Welfare Depart- 
ment in order to take a similar position with the Watab 
Paper Company, Sartell, Minn. He has already left for 
that place to assume his duties. For several years he 
has been prominently identified with the industrial life 
of this community and is well qualified for his new duties. 
He plans to move his family to Minnesota early in the 
new year. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper TrapeE JourNaAL, 
Wednesday, December 11, 1935. 


BLANC FIXE.—tThe position of the blanc fixe market 
is practically unchanged. Prices are holding to schedule. 
The pulp is quoted at $42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk ; while 
the powder is selling at 314 to 334 cents per pound, in bar- 
rels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Demand for bleaching 
powder is fairly active. The contract movement is well 
up to average. Orders for 1936 are being booked at $2 
to $2.25 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works, an advance 
of ten cents over the 1935 level. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is firm. Domestic stand- 
ard ground is quoted at 15 and finely ground at 15%; 
Argentina standard ground at 1434 and finely ground at 
15; French standard ground at 14% and finely ground at 
15 cents per pound, in bags, car lot quantities. 


CAUSTIC SODA.—Steadiness prevails in the caustic 
soda market. Contract shipments are moving freely. 
Prices remain unchanged. Solid Caustic soda is quoted at 
$2.55 to $2.60; while the flake and ground are selling at 
$2.95 to $3.00 per 100 pounds, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is fairly buoy- 
ant. Shipments against contract are normal for the sea- 
son. Imported china clay is still quoted at $13.50 to $21 
per ton, ship side; while domestic paper making clay is 
selling at $6.50 to $12 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Demand for chlorine is fairly persistent. 
The contract movement is regular. Recently advanced 
quotations for delivery in the forthcoming year are $2.15 
to $2.55 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, in 
ton lots, or over, at works, 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is softer. Paper making 
gum, rosin is now quoted at $4.30 and wood rosin at $4.40 
per 280 pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at Savannah. 
Seventy per cent rosin size is selling at $2.56 per 100 
pounds, in tank cars, at works. 

SALT CAKE.—Business in the salt cake market is 
fairly brisk. The contract movement is normal. Salt cake 
is still quoted at $12 to $13; chrome salt cake at $11 to 
$12 per ton, at works. Imported salt cake is selling at 
$12 to $13 per ton, ship side. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is exhibiting a 
strong undertone. Contract shipments are going for- 
ward regularly. Prices are firm. Quotations on soda 
ash, in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: 
in bulk, $1.05; in bags, $1.20; and in barrels, $1.50. 

STARCH.—The starch market is easier. While demand 
is moderately active, prices have declined further since 
last week’s report. Special paper making starch is now 
quoted at $3.14 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at $3.41 per 
100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Paper mill demand for 
sulphate of alumina is normal for the season. Prices are 
holding to schedule without difficulty. Commercial grades 
are quoted at $1.35 to $1.50; and iron free at $1.90 to 
$2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—tThe sulphur market is steady. Sulphur 
is quoted at $18 per long ton on orders of 1,000 tons, or 
over, on yearly contracts, and at $200 per ton on any 
smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near by 
car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 


TALC.—Conditions in the talc market are fairly satis- 
factory. Prices are generally holding to formerly quoted 
levels. Domestic tale is quoted at $16 to $18 per ton, at 
eastern mines ; while imported talc is selling at $23 to $30 
per ton, on dock. 
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| OUR CLAYS ARE NATURAL, THEREFORE — 
FAST COLOR 


NOT ARTIFICIALLY BLUED OR BLEACHED 
Superior Quality and Service Obtains Business 


ENGLISH CLAYS 


English China Clays Sales Corporation 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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ROEHLEN ENGRAVING WORKS INC. 


324 ST. PAUL ST. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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414 DUCK MILL ROAD 


a p> Uniform Quality 
S FITCHBURG, MASS: Dependable Service 
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C V THE CASEIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Fine Faced “English Woven” Felts for Fine 


OF AMERICA, INC. 
Papers, 60 Inches to 288 Inches in Width. 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Oldest and Largest Producers of Casein in America 


J. Andersen & Co. 5 


S. elling Agents 


2.1 East 40th Street o 
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Munksund, Sweden . Bratislava, cho-Slovak: 
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SVANO AKTIEBOLAG 
Sprangsviken, Sweden KELLNER-PARTINGTON PAPER PULP CO., LTD. Svand, Sweden 


9, Norway 
Edsvalla, Sweden 
Hallein & Villach, Austria 
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Christmas 


What a pleasure 
it always is for 
us to say *“*Merry 
Christmas’’ to 
those whose loy- 
alty, cooperation 
and goodwill have 
made our growth 
and progress pos- 
sible. ... At this 
season when the 
whole Christian 
world lays aside 
its work-a-day 
cares and burdens 
it is fitting that 
we should express 
our appreciation 
to our friends and 
customers and to 
the whole paper 
industry. .. Your 
continued patron- 
age makes us feel 
that we have been 
successful in our 
efforts to serve 
you. . . So now, 
because this is 
such a joyous 
time, we say to 
you **Merry Christmas!” in a true 
spirit of friendship. . . And may 
the New Year bring new attain- 
ments to the paper industry, 
and to each of you, individ- 
ually, an abundance of 
Happiness, Content- 
ment and Prosperity. 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS INC., APPLETON, WIS. 
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RAYOX 


PURE TITANIUM DIOXIDE 
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FOR MAXIMUM OFF 


From the cheapest —_ print to the finest 
rag papers—both whites and colors—a def- 
inite use has been found for Rayox. You will 
find that it will better your products — and 


their sales. 
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